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preface 


This  Report  was  prepared  as  part  of  Rand’s  continuing  research 
program,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  on  various  aspects  of  political  and  military  develop- 
ments in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  It  describes  an  attempt  to 
provide  alternative  ways  of  identifying  and  explaining  Chinese  leader- 
ship changes  using  computer-assisted  biographic  analysis  to  supplement 
qualitative  analysis  and  judgments. 

The  Report  is  related  to  an  earlier  study  by  W.  W.  Whitson,  Chinese 
Military  and  Political  Leaders  and  the  Distribution  of  Power  in  China > 
1956-1971 The  Rand  Corporation,  R-1091-DOS/ARPA,  June  1973. 

The  scarcity  of  data  remains  the  constant  problem  of  China  research. 
To  confront  this  problem  requires  not  only  the  search  for  data  and  its 
processing,  but  also  innovative  research  strategies  to  make  maximum 
use  of  what  data  are  available.  The  methodology,  hypotheses,  and  con- 
clusions of  this  Report  should  be  of  interest  to  political  and  biographic 
analysts  in  the  national  intelligence  community  involved  in  studying 
China. 
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SUMMARY 


The  study  provides  a novel  methodological  basis  for  a computer- 
assisted  biographic  analysis  of  the  Chinese  leadership.  It  attempts 
to  exploit  biographic  data,  focusing  on  484  senior  Chinese  leaders 
whose  background  and  careers  from  1956  to  September  1973  should  pro- 
vide indicators  of  mutual  antagonism  or  agreement  as  the  basis  for 
elite  interest-group  behavior.  The  major  analytical  tasks  so  far 
undertaken  are;  (1)  to  identify  background  variables  that  affect  elite 
group  relationships,  (2)  to  trace  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
power  among  these  elite  groups,  (3)  to  attempt  to  explain  these  changes 
in  terms  of  contemporaneous  political  events,  and  (4)  to  explore  the 
validity  and  predictive  value  of  the  approach. 

The  study  has  attempted  to  develop  alternative  ways  of  identify- 
ing and  explaining  personnel  mobility,  in  the  hope  that  the  resulting 
patterns  of  mobility  will  help  us  understand  better  how  China  might 
move  from  where  it  is  now  to  where  it  may  be  in  the  future.  A major, 
though  still  tentative,  conclusion  of  the  study  is  that  changes  in  per- 
sonnel assignments  can  indeed  be  taken  as  indicators  of  political 
turning  points  and  of  changes  in  power  relationships  at  the  center  of 
power.  Although  all  of  the  biographic  data  manipulations  are  done  by 
computer,  the  program  and  the  computer  work  have  been  deliberately 
designed  to  be  analysis -in tensive  rather  than  machine-intensive,  so  that 
the  manipulations  would  yield  a maximum  of  substantive  insight.  In  sum, 
the  study  attempts  to  develop  a systematic  method  of  confirming  prevail- 
ing assumptions  about  China  and  exploiting  insights  about  its  political 
system. 

Four  main  hypotheses  are  suggested  to  develop  indicators  of  de- 
cisive political  turning  points,  signals  of  interf actional  mobility, 
methods  of  assessing  regime  characteristics,  and  ways  of  examining 
career  patterns.  Under  the  broad  hypothesis  covering  political  indi- 
cators of  political  crisis,  we  suggest  that  personnel  continuity  exists 
in  the  core  provinces,  where  military-region  headquarters  are  located. 

In  addition  to  having  lower  personnel  turnover,  core  provinces  tend 
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to  have  stronger  factional  cohesion  (fewer  outsiders)  than  the  weaker, 
marginal  provinces.  Consequently,  a leadership  struggle  for  political 
positions  is  likely  to  occur  first  in  the  marginal  provinces  and  then 
move  to  the  core  provinces  and  finally  the  national  level.  An  increase 
_ of  military  representation  in  the  top  leadership  can  be  another  indi- 
- cator  of  domestic  political  crisis.  Whether  military  intervention  in 
the  political  situation  is  motivated  by  desire  for  power,  or  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  such  intervention  is  essential  for  maintaining 
law  and  order,  the  shift  in  status  between  civil  and  military  cadres 
will  point  to  some  shift  in  national  priority  and  even  indicate  the 
status  of  economic  development  and  social  stability. 

In  terms  of  inter factional  mobility,  we  presume  that  if  leaders 
sharing  the  same  background  have  collectively  received  promotions  or 
demotions,  we  may  tentatively  conclude  that  these  indicators  have  some 
utility  for  understanding  China’s  internal  political  conflict.  Back- 
ground variables  are  examined  — each  independently  — to  determine 
the  mobility  of  the  leaders  who  share  the  same  background  and  loyalties. 
If  distributions  of  promotions  and  demotions  among  different  genera- 
tions, for  example,  reveal  different  behavior  patterns,  and  if  these 
patterns  can  be  verified  by  historical  events,  then  these  background 
yariables  can  become  useful  indicators  of  group  behavior. 

We  assume  in  assessing  regime  characteristics  that  changing  pro- 
portions of  interest-group  representation  may  indicate  predictable 
changes  in  Chinese  policies  and  priorities.  The  emergence  of  a techni- 
cal managerial  stratum  of  political  leaders  might  be  reflected  in  the 
increasing  appointment  of  professional,  better  educated,  younger  genera- 
tions and  personnel  affiliated  with  the  industrially  richer  military 
regions.  Manipulation  of  biographic  data  can  thus  become  an  indicator 
of  dynamic  changes  in  national  and  regional  priorities  over  time. 

We  examine  the  career  patterns  of  a group  of  Chinese  leaders  to 
"learn  the  distribution  of  those  who  have  had  a single  promotion  or 
demotion,  several  promotions  or  demotions,  mixed  promotions  and  de- 
motions, and  neither  promotion  nor  demotion  during  their  careers.  These 
career  patterns  may  reveal  the  degree  of  political  vulnerability  imposed 
by  demotion.  For  example,  do  single  demotions  or  even  purges  destroy 


political  careers?  If  not,  what  type  of  demotion  or  how  many  demotions 
does  it  take  to  destroy  a career?  Can  the  rehabilitation  of  purged 
cadres  reveal  the  state  of  China’s  political  system?  Career  mobility 
is  also  worth  examining.  How  do  individual  leaders  move  upward  or 
downward?  Do  interactions  exist  between  the  Center  and  the  local  level 
in  which  promoted  personnel  tend  to  move  from  local  positions  to  posi- 
tions in  Peking?  Do  interactions  exist  among  different  military  regions 
in  which  promotions  or  demotions  take  place  across  different  regional 
units?  Can  the  data,  which  cover  eighteen  years,  show  that  some 
positions  tend  to  be  advantageous  while  others  are  disadvantageous? 

These  hypotheses  are  empirically  tested  and  the  major  findings 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

o A relatively  high  purge  rate  is  related  to  crisis  events 
and  decisive  domestic  political  turning  points.  There- 
fore, a high  purge  rate  (1  percent  in  this  study)  should 
be  a cue  to  focus  attention  on  possible  changes  in  course 
and  the  nature  of  the  change. 

o Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  there  has  been  a two-year 
lag  between  the  peak  of  purges  and  the  peak  of  new 
appointments.  It  seems  to  take  about  two  years  of  con- 
solidation among  the  competing  factions  before  they  can 
agree  to  settle  on  appointments.  This  suggests  that 
the  purge  process  does  not  eradicate  factionalism,  i.e., 
competing  factions  continue  to  exist,  and  a lengthy 
process  of  bargaining  and  maneuver  is  essential  before 
vacant  positions  can  be  filled. 

o Since  1964,  purges  and  demotions  in  the  marginal  prov- 
inces appear  to  have  occurred  before  purges  and  demo- 
tions in  the  core  provinces.  Thus,  personnel 
discontinuity  in  the  marginal  provinces  may  be  the 
precursor  of  personnel  turnover  in  the  core  provinces 
and  at  the  national  level. 

o Civilians  and  military  officers  have  risen  and  fallen 
as  groups  since  1956  in  phase  with  major  changes  in 
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policy  and  line.  This  suggests  that  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  these  two  major  groups  can  be- 
come an  indicator  of  a political  turning  point. 

o The  Cultural  Revolution  disrupted  the  relatively  stable 
personnel  continuity  in  China;  subsequent  personnel 
shifts  reveal  that  leaders  sharing  the  same  background 
(particularly  of  generation,  civilian  or  military,  field- 
army,  and  military-region  affiliation)  have  collectively 
received  promotions  or  demotions. 

o Long-term  affiliations,  such  as  with  a field  army,  appear 
to  be  a significant  factor  identifying  the  competing 
factions  and  their  interf actional  mobility.  However, 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  leaders  whose 
field^army  affiliations  are  not  known  may  indicate  an 
increasing  number  who  do  not  have  such  affiliations  and, 
consequently,  a decline  of  field^army  ties  among  the 
newly  emerging  elite. 

o The  data  underscore  the  relative  power  of  insiders  in 
military  regions  and  the  stagnation  of  career  mobility 
within  the  military  regions . This  suggests  the  exis- 
tence and  importance  of  military^-region  factions. 

o The  increasing  representation  of  military  regions  in  the 
top  leadership  also  suggests  that  more  power  is  now 
exercised  at  the  regional  level  than  was  exercised  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the  Communist  acces- 
sion to  power  in  1949.  The  Nanking,  Canton,  Peking,  and 
Shenyang  military  regions  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion. 

o The  lack  of  different  patterns  between  the  commanders 
and  the  commissars  in  terms  of  collective  promotion  and 
demotion  can  be  used  to  argue  that  the  conflict  between 
command  and  political  personnel  in  the  armed  forces  is 
not  as  sharp  as  some  analysts  imply.  Perhaps  these  two 
groups  are  influenced  more  by  other  factors,  including 
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the  field-army  and  military-region  affiliation,  than  by 
the  competition  with  each  other, 
o The  changing  regime  characteristics  may  reflect  the  chang- 
ing proportions  of  interest  groups  (or  factions)  in  the 
top  leadership  group.  Thus,  changing  ratios  of  field- 
army  affiliations,  military-region  affiliations,  insiders 
and  outsiders,  generations,  civilian  and  military  cadres, 
commanders  and  commissars,  Korean  War  participants,  and 
affiliations  By  function  can  be  used  to  assess  the  state  of 
the  political  system.  For  example,  corroborating  the 
evidence  of  increasing  representation  of  Korean  War  partici- 
pants, the  rising  representation  of  military  managers  might 
suggest  a trend  toward  professionalism.  However,  the 
steady  (i.e.,  not  increasing)  representation  of  the  mili- 
tary technocrats  suggests  a predisposition  to  limit  rapid 
developments  of  technical  modernization  in  most  conven- 
tional weapons  fields.  The  Air  Force  was  an  exception  to 
this  pattern,  gaining  steadily  in  representation  between 
1956  and  1970.  This  gain  and  the  subsequent  decline  in 
1973  may  reflect  the  close  Air  Force  tie  with  Lin  Piao. 
o The  Second  and  Third  field  armies  not  only  had  a high 
rate  of  promotion,  but  as  a group  also  gained  increased 
representation  in  the  top  leadership  in  1973.  The  Fourth 
Field  Army  obviously  lost  its  status  as  the  dominant  field- 
army  group  following  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971.  Thus, 
the  senior  leaders  of  the  Second  and  Third  field  armies 
should  be  closely  observed  and  analyzed, 
o Demotion  is  not  fatal  to  a political  career  in  the  Chinese 
political  system.  Even  officials  who  are  purged  or  who 
disappear  sometimes  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  power. 
However,  when  an  official  suffers  two  consecutive  demotions 
without  being  promoted,  his  political  career  seems  to  end. 
Rehabilitation  can  become  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the 
political  system.  Host  of  the  twenty-two  officials  re- 
habilitated between  1956  and  1973  came  back  following  the 
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fall  of  Lin  Piao.  The  rehabilitation  indicates  the 
priority  given  to  the  return  to  civilian  rule,  with  ex- 
perienced older  cadres  apparently  in  greater  demand  than 
the  young. 

o In  terms  of  career  mobility,  the  overall  data  under  study 
show  little  interaction  between  the  Center  and  the  local 
level.  Downward  mobility  from  the  Center  to  the  local 
level  is  rarer  than  upward  mobility  from  the  local  level 
to  the  Center* 

o Mobility  within  a military  region  or  a province  is  the  pre- 
dominant pattern;  mobility  between  military  regions  is 
limited,  with  most  leaders  spending  their  entire  career 
in  the  same  military  region. 

o Few  promotions  represent  movement  from  lower-rank  positions 
to  higher-rank  positions,  and  few  demotions  represent  down- 
ward movement.  Rather,  judging  from  the  limited  data  set 
of  this  study,  promotion  represents  appointment  to  addi- 
tional positions,  and  demotion  is  the  equivalent  of  dis- 
missal, purge,  or  disappearance  from  the  Chinese  leadership. 

This  suggests  that  the  older,  veteran  cadres  tend  to 
monopolize  senior  positions,  a situation  likely  to  create 
frustration  and  even  lack  of  commitment  and  enthusiasm 
among  their  subordinates  denied  opportunity. 

In  the  follow-on  research,  several  key  questions  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed: Which  background  variables  best  predict  what  sets  of  elite 

attitudes  under  what  conditions?  Which  of  the  variables  are  the  most 
relevant  and  reliable  attitudinal  indicators?  What  additions  or 
refinements  in  these  indicators  should  be  made?  Are  these  additions  or 
refinements  resear chable  within  the  existing  framework?  How  might  the 
framework  be  improved?  Can  we  identify  consistent  leads  or  lags  between 
central  directives  and  the  implementation  of  these  directives  in  dif- 
ferent regions  and  provinces?  Analytic  work  on  these  and  other  questions 
can  bring  us  much  closer  to  a validation  of  the  approach  as  a policy- 
relevant research  tool. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  scarcity  of  data  remains  the  constant  problem  of  research 
on  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  To  confront  this  problem 
requires  not  only  the  search  for  data  and  its  processing,  but  also 
more  innovative  research  strategies  to  make  maximum  use  of  what  data 
are  available.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  develop  raw  data  and 
methodological  tools  that  can  contribute  to  effective  understanding 
of  the  PRC’s  political  system,  or  even  to  confirming  prevailing  in- 
tuitive assumptions  about  China.  Such  understanding  will  eventually 
reduce  uncertainty  in  projecting  Chinese  political  behavior.  And 
minimizing  uncertainty  constitutes  an  essence  of  rational  projection. 

The  promise  and  limitations  of  biographic  analysis  remain  con- 
troversial despite  a general  consensus  among  social  scientists  that 
the  power  elite  of  a country  plays  a crucial  role  in  the  political 
system.  One  of  the  most  controversial  yet  intriguing  issues  is  the 
relationship  between  the  biographical  variables  of  elites  and  the 
broad  spectrum  of  their  political  behavior.  Analytic  work  on  these 
interrelationships  can  bring  us  much  closer  to  a recognition  of  elite 
studies  as  a policy-relevant  research  tool. 

Many  methods  of  elite  analysis  exist.  It  is  argued  that  at  the 
macropolitical  level  such  sociological  variables  as  nationality,  edu- 
cation, and  generational  groupings  are  good  indicators  of  an  elite’s 
basic  values  and  interest  orientations  in  social  and  political  con- 
flicts. At  the  micropolitical  level,  one  can  take  into  account  more 
detailed  variables,  such  as  Party  affiliation,  career  patterns,  and 
organizational  experiences,  which  appear  to  be  useful  indicators  of 
general  political  attitudes,  responses  to  crisis  situations,  and 
decisionmaking  processes.  By  exploring  these  two  broad  approaches, 
elite  analysis  is  helpful  in  explaining  long-term  trends  of  leader- 
ship and  organizational  orientations. 

Another  approach  to  biographic  analysis  is  to  examine  the  char- 
acteristics of  different  elite  groups,  such  as  the  political  elite  at 

*A  selected  bibliography /of  elite  studies  is  listed  in  Appendix  21. 
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the  national  level  (.for  example,  the  membership  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party),  or  at  the  subnational  level  (for 
example,  the  provincial  leadership).  Elites  in  the  functional  areas, 
such  as  military  or  foreign  affairs,  deserve  special  attention  because 
of  their  relationship  to  the  institutional  and  bureaucratic  cleavages 
- within  a political  system.  Such  factors  as  military-political  rivalries 
in  military  institutions  might  be  good  indicators  of  policy  preferences 
and  budgetary  allocations. 

That  no  single  biographic  model  can  fully  explain  all  aspects  of 
elite  political  behavior  is  generally  accepted.  Few  studies,  however, 
have  proceeded  from  the  assumption  that  different  approaches,  or  a com- 
bination of  approaches,  is  more  valuable.  Thus,  a major  task  of  bio- 
graphic analysis  is  to  develop  a number  of  specific,  interrelated  theo- 
ries and  hypotheses  that  will  provide  the  potential  for  revising  some 
conceptual  approaches  of  the  past  and  structuring  new  ones.  This 
study  approaches  the  task  by  examining  sociological  variables,  career 
variables,  organizational  experiences,  and  political  elites  at  the 
national  level  as  well  as  at  the  subnational  level.  Four  broad  hypothe- 
ses are  empirically  examined  (Sections  III-VI)  and  attempts  are  made 
to  interrelate  these  hypotheses.  The  interrelationships  will  suggest 
that  changes  in  personnel  assignments  can  be  taken  as  indicators  of 
political  turning  points  and  of  changes  in  power  relationships  at  the 
core. 

A large  and  rich  data  set  with  a number  of  variables,  arranged 
empirically  for  maximum  flexibility,  is  another  distinctive  feature  of 
this  study.  The  research  would  be  aimed  at  developing  the  kind  of  com- 
puterized biographic  information  system  that  would  be  capable  of  stor- 
ing, retrieving,  augmenting  and  revising  a potentially  large  fund  of 
biographic  data,  and  that  could  be  used  effectively  as  a vehicle  for 
discovering  and  testing  linkages  between  personnel  changes  and  shifts 
in  national  policies.  This  Report  is  a first  step  toward  this  far- 
reaching  goal. 

Therefore,  while  all  the  manipulations  of  the  elite  data  are  done 
by  computer,  the  program  and  the  computer  work  have  been  deliberately  de 
signed  to  be  analysis-intensive  rather  than  machine-intensive,  so  that 
the  manipulations  would  yield  a maximum  of  substantive  insight.  Few 
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Chinese  biographic  studies  have  applied  the  computer  extensively  or  sue- 
cessfully  to  analyze  and  manipulate  large  amounts  of  complicated  data. 

When  systematic  empirical  research  on  Chinese  leaders T statements, 
policy  attitudes,  and  behavior  is  severely  hindered  by  lack  of  data, 
personnel  changes  in  China  and  their  background  data,  which  are  rela- 
tively abundant,  may  be  adequate  for  significant  research  findings.  The 
utility  of  background  variables,  the  set  of  concepts,  and  the  data  manipu 
lations  used  in  this  research  aim  not  only  at  classifying  and  describing 
elite  groups,  but  also  at  understanding,  explaining,  and  projecting  the 
intergroup  dynamics  of  the  political  process.  The  major  analytical 
tasks  are  to  (1)  pinpoint  fundamental  background  variables  and  indicate 
basic  relationships,  (2)  describe  and  explain  the  behavior  of  elite 
groups,  (3)  explain  how  patterns  of  power  distribution  and  elite  rela- 
tionships change  and  new  patterns  emerge,  and  (4)  in  the  future,  project 
policy  trends. 

It  is  believed  possible,  by  examining  career  data  common  to  key 
personnel,  to  identify  contending  interest  groups  in  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship. Personnel  changes  in  the  Chinese  high  command  are  likely  to  be 

1* 

leading  indicators  of  policy  changes.  This  should  be  true  for  at 
least  three  good  reasons: 

First,  personnel  changes  often  reflect  and  identify  which 
group  or  groups  control  personnel  assignments. 

Second,  elite  interest  groups  share  certain  values  and  goals. 

By  examining  group  behavior,  we  can  obtain  a useful  indication  of 
group  policy  preferences  and  likely  behavior,  depending  upon  inter- 
group balance  of  power,  at  different  stages  of  the  political  process 

Third,  evidence  of  changes  in  the  backgrounds  and  attitudes 

of  key  leaders  over  time  is  a good  gauge  of  trends  occurring  or 

2 

likely  to  occur  within  the  system. 

Although  explicit  linkages  between  such  political  indicators,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Chinese  policy  preferences  and  policy  trends  on  the  other 
are  not  a part  of  this  study,  our  methodological  thinking  has  taken  them 
into  serious  consideration. 


For  Notes  to  the  text,  see  pages  101-103. 
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The  present  study  accents  the  human  resources,  focusing  on  484 
Chinese  political  and  military  leaders,  whose  background  and  careers 
should  provide  indicators  of  mutual  antagonism  or  agreement  as  the 
basis  for  interest-group  behavior.  An  elite  interest  group  is  a group 
of  leaders  whose  collective  behavior  is  influenced  primarily  by  certain 
shared  background,  affiliations,  and  interests.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  an  elite  interest  group  does  not  necessarily  have  a for- 
malized organizational  structure.  Indeed,  its  members  may  be  leaders 
of  different  organizations  and  yet  be  so  deeply  influenced  by  common 
interests  and  goals  as  to  respond  collectively  to  crisis.  An  interest 
group  is  thus  presumed  to  be  impelled  by  a corporate  loyalty  to  shared 
values  and  goals. 

Some  conceptual  questions  will  broadly  set  the  research  dimensions. 

What  biographical  variables  are  most  useful  in  developing  such  political 

indicators  as  factions,  factional  mobility,  domestic  political  turning 

points,  and  changing  regime  characteristics?  What  specific  data  are 

available  to  support  systematic  generalization?  What  kinds  of  analyti- 

3 

cal  techniques  are  most  appropriate  for  use  with  the  available  data? 
Specifically,  we  want  to  know:  Who  holds  power?  How  can  we  explain 

internal  leadership  changes  at  the  national  and  subnational  levels? 

Who  has  what  access  to  what  power,  where  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture, in  which  stage  of  organizational  life,  and  over  whom?  What 
indicators  of  important  political  changes  affecting  military  and  po- 
litical dispositions  can  be  inferred  from  the  behavior  pattern  and 
background?  Or,  which  background  variables  are  good  indicators  of  im- 
portant political  changes  affecting  military  and  political  dispositions? 
In  other  words,  how  can  (or  do)  the  biographical  analyses  develop  mean- 
ingful indexes  for  more  accurate  observations  and  projections  of  Chinese 
personnel  behavior,  domestic  political  developments,  and  changing  regime 
characteristics? 

One  approach  of  this  study  is  to  think  from  the  outset  in  terms 
of  alternative  ways  of  identifying  and  explaining  personnel  mobility, 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  to  try  to  identify  the  contingencies 
that  will  help  us  understand  how  China  might  move  from  where  it  is 
now  to  where  it  may  be  in  the  near  future.  The  emphasis  on  personnel 
analysis  does  not  indicate  a denial  of  the  significant  impact  of  the 
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external  environment  and  domestic  situation  on  Chinals  political  process. 
But  we  argue  that  larger  personnel  patterns  can  also  be  a kind,  of  indi- 
cator that  give  us  some  sense  of  power  relationships  at  the  core.  The 
author  has  tried  to  develop  a methodology  that  is  suggestive  and  ex- 
. plorative  in  nature,  and  intended  to  provoke  more  questions  and  research, 
so  that  biographical  analysis  can  indeed  become  a predictive  political 
indicator. 

A second  approach  of  this  study  is  to  apply  quantification  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  biographic  information  to  supplement  the  quali- 
tative analysis  and  judgments.  For  this  reason,  all  data  manipulations 
for  the  study  have  been  done  by  computer.  The  computer  can  be  an  in- 
valuable tool  for  analyzing  large  quantities  of  data  and  manipulating 
complicated  rearrangements  of  data,  if  the  data  are  properly  structured 
and  the  "bugs"  have  been  worked  out  of  the  computer  program.  Section  IX 
discusses  the  specific  data  structure  and  methodology  for  this  study. 
Several  hypotheses  are  listed  showing  the  manipulation  of  biographic 
variables  in  order  to  test  some  assumptions. 

Section  III  treats  these  assumptions,  the  first  of  which  concerns 
indicators  of  domestic  political  turning  points.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  develop  personnel  shifts  into  indicators  capable  of  providing  some 
advanced  warning  of  changes  in  the  pattern  of  domestic  political  de- 
velopment. Section  XV  seeks  to  identify  indicators  of  political  con- 
flict and  interf actional  mobility  derived  from  promotions  and  demotions 
among  the  484  civil  and  military  leaders  included  in  this  study. 

Section  V discusses  the  assessment  of  regime  characteristics  on  the 
basis  of  the  changing  distribution  of  power  among  the  contending 
groups.  Finally,  Section  VI  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  career 
patterns  of  these  484  officials  during  two  periods;  from  1956  to  1965, 
before  the  Cultural  Revolution;  and  from  1966  to  .1973,  after  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Section  VII  presents  conclusions,  based  on  the 
"tentative  inferences  from  the  findings,  about  (1)  the  utility  of 
biographical  analysis,  (2)  the  utility  of  computer  application  in  the 
data  manipulation,  and  (3)  future  research  whereby  behavior  patterns  of 
Chinese  political  conflict  might  be  further  clarified. 
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II.  BIOGRAPHICAL  VARIABLES,  POLITICAL  INDICATORS,  AND  HYPOTHESES: 

A RESEARCH  DESIGN 


This  section  develops  a framework  of  conceptual  and  operational 
measures  for  manipulating  and  interpreting  data  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  interrelationship  of  biographical  background  and  politi- 
cal indicators  to  achieve  a more  effective  understanding  of  Chinese 
politics.  A few  hypotheses  are  listed  to  set  the  broad  dimensions  of 
our  research.  The  model  and  hypotheses  are  examined  empirically  in 
sections  III  through  VI. 

A.  BIOGRAPHICAL  INDICATORS  AND  CRITERIA 

The  major  biographical  criteria  on  which  we  have  based  our  analy- 
sis are:  (1)  generation  (based  on  the  date  of  entry  into  the  Army  or 
the  Party)  to  which  a particular  leader  belongs;  (2)  whether  he  is  a 
civilian  (Party  and/or  government)  official  or  a military  officer;  (3) 
the  field  army  or  armies  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated;  (4)  the 
military  region  or  regions  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated;  (5)  whether 
he  is  (or  has  been)  a commander  or  a commissar  — that  is,  whether  his 
orientation  is  primarily  military  or  political  — or  both;  (6)  the  func- 
tional interest  group,  such  as  military  service  arm  or  government  agency, 
with  which  he  is  associated.  These  criteria  were  selected  because  they 
are  relatively  specific;  data  relating  to  them  are  available;  and  these 
data  are  factual  and  require  minimal  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  analyst. 

Other  biographic  criteria  that  could  be  used  as  indicators  of  elite 

group  behavior  to  measure  political  conflict  in  China  proved  less  fruit- 
4 

ful.  First  of  all,  there  are  gaps  in  the  data  available  on  such  poten- 
tial indicators  as  level  of  education,  exposure  to  Soviet  influence  and 
training,  personal  affiliation,  and  adherence  to  one  of  two  opposing 
ideological  lines  (Maoist  versus  Liuist,  radical  versus  conservative, 
rightist  versus  leftist,  modernist  versus  traditionalist,  technocrat 
versus  bureaucrat,  expert  versus  "Redn  or  ideologue,  and  so  on). 

A second  problem  is  that  data  having  to  do  with  attitudes  or  abstrac- 
tions (ideological  lines)  tend  to  be  ambiguous  and  open  to  different 
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interpretations  to  tlie  extent  to  which  they  rely  on  the  analyst’s  in- 
tuition or  judgment.  For  example,  exposure  to  Soviet  training  and 
participation  in  the  Korean  War  suggest  the  possibility  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence on  administrative  and  military  style,  but  this  information  is 
not  conclusive.  Or,  data  concerning  adherence  to  one  of  two  broad 
ideological  lines  usually  relate  to  attitudinal  patterns  and  abstract 
tions  that  are  subject  to  widely  different  interpretations.  Data  on 
career,  generational  affiliation,  and  educational  background  also 
suggest  possible  attitudinal  patterns  on  ideological  questions  (the 
Red-versus-expert  controversy,  the  mass  line  versus  Party  discipline, 
etc.),  and  may  indeed  reinforce  other  data,  but  again  the  analyst  must 
interpret  the  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  data  that  reveal  loyalty  to  organizations  — 
and  possibly  to  personalities  — are  more  persuasive  because  they  depend 
less  on  intuition  and  analytical  judgment,  and  their  meaning  is  less 
ambiguous.  To  the  extent  that  an  individual  has  spent  most  of  his 
career  in  a particular  field  army  or  military  region,  spent  his  pro- 
fessional years  in  a single  province,  has  followed  either  a civil  or 
a military  career,  or  has  been  affiliated  with  a particular  ministry 
or  military  service,  we  may  make  tentative  judgments  about  his  vnst'L- 
tutional  loyalties  — that  is,  not  to  an  ambiguous  abstraction,  but  to 
a collection  of  people  whose  sense  of  in-group  identity  may  be  historical- 
institutional  (pre-1954),  geographic,  or  bureaucratic  (post-1954).  The 
same  kind  of  data  may  point  to  ‘personal  loyalties  that  could  either 
diminish  or  reinforce  institutional  obligations.  Likewise,  data  on 
Korean  War  service,  and  also  on  generational  and  personal  (family)  af- 
filiations, might  be  evidence  of  close  ties  with  particular  senior 
leaders.  Chinese  Nationalist  and  Red  Guard  analyses  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  both  indicate  that  the  Chinese  regard  personal  ties 
to  be  highly  significant  in  politics.  Such  analysis  must,  however,  be 
based  on  such  precise  judgments  of  an  individual’s  priority  of  loyalties 
that  judgments  and  analyses  alike  become  highly  suspect.  This  study 
has  sought  to  present  a less  personalized  assessment,  one  that  does  not 
rely  on  but  might  be  reinforced  by  evidence  of  personal  loyalties. 
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Geographic  locus  adds  another  dimension  to  institutional  and  per- 
sonal loyalties.  Because  of  relatively  stable  elite  distribution  among 
military  regions  since  1954,  data  on  both  field-army  and  military- 
regional  affiliation  provide  mutually  reinforcing  historical  evidence 
of  loyalties  to  local  institutions  and  to  the  leaders  of  these  in- 
stitutions, that  is,  to  a geographic  power  base.  Provincial  origin 
and  family  affiliation  may  reinforce  such  evidence.  Other  factors, 
such  as  long-term  occupancy  of  the  same  Party  or  military  position, 
cut  across  loyalties  to  suggest  either  a central  or  a broadly  national 
affiliation,  because  many  leaders  in  Peking  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  share  the  same  experience.  (Examples  of  the  latter  category 
are  exposure  to  Soviet  education  or  advisers;  Korean  War  participation; 
adherence  to  an  ideological  line;  career  affiliation  with  one  ministry 
or  military  service;  career  function;  educational  level;  and  genera- 
tional affiliation.)  As  a general  principle,  evidence  pointing  to 
either  a central  or  a nationally  based  interest  group  must  be  considered 
as  overriding  any  factors  that  suggest  local  interest  groups.  That  is, 
if  what  appears  to  be  a dominant  local  interest  group  fails  to  prove 
its  dominance  in  the  shifting  of  human  and  material  resources,  we  may 
hypothesize  the  intervention  of  more  broadly  based  interest  groups 
with  a greater  commitment  to  the  common  (as  against-  the  local)  good. 

Obviously,  it  is  desirable  to  have  background  variables  that  are 

rich  in  policy  implications.  Some  background  characteristics  are  more 

relevant  to  elite  group  attitudes,  and  some  attitudes  are  more  strongly 

related  than  others  to  background  characteristics  in  a particular 

political  system.  Empirical  research  on  political  elites  generally 

demonstrates  that  career  variables  are  often  significant  in  describing 

✓ 

changes  in  the  composition  of  leadership  groups  and  in  explaining  varia- 
tions in  values  and  attitudes.^  For  our  purposes,  background  variables 
should  show  shared  experience,  shared  interests,  or  shared  goals  on 
the  basis  of  which  a group  of  leaders  could  be  expected  to  behave  (with 
variable  depth  of  loyalty  or  commitment)  as  a collectivity,  a faction, 
or  an  interest  group.  Let  us  then  examine  personnel  shifts  from  1956 
to  1973  primarily  in  terms  of  criteria  for  which  the  data  (1)  are 
available  and  relatively  specific;  (2)  suggest  loyalty  primarily  to 
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an  institution  and  secondarily  to  a personality;  (3)  are  suggestive  of 
local  loyalties;  and  (4)  have  long-term  significance  for  interest- 
group  behavior. 

We  selected  the  biographic  variables  for  analysis  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  discussed  above.  There  are  six  computer  data  cards  for 
each  of  the  484  leaders  included  in  the  study.  Each  leader  was  assigned 
an  identification  number  (an  alphabetical  listing  of  the  484  leaders, 
together  with  identification  number,  is  given  in  Appendix  1).  The  sub- 
ject’s identification  number  appears  on  each  of  the  six  cards  (his  name 
appears  only  on  the  first  card) . Where  a leader  is  affiliated  at  more 
than  one  level  — e.g.,  Center,  military  region  (MR),  and  military  dis- 
trict (MD)  — the  lowest  level  is  identified.  Following  is  a list  of 
the  seventeen  information  categories  coded  for  each  leader.  The  data 
layout  for  the  computer  cards  is  shown  in  Fig.  1;  the  numbers  in  paren- 
theses on  the  data  cards  correspond  to  the  seventeen  categories  listed 
below. 


Card  1 

1.  Name 

2.  Pate  of  death 

3.  Pate  of  birth 

4.  Place  of  birth 

1 = Anhwei,  2 = Chekiang,  3 - Fukien,  4 - Heilungkiang, 

5 = Honan,  6 = Hopeh,  7 = Hunan,  8 = Hupeh,  9 - Inner 
Mongolia,  10  = Kansu,  11  = Kiangsi,  12  - Kiangsu,  13  = Kirin, 
14  = Kwangsi,  15  - Kwangtung,  16  - Kweichow,  17  - Liaoning, 

18  = Ninghsia,  19  = Peking,  20  = Shanghai,  21  = Shansi, 

22  = Shantung,  23  = Shensi,  24  - Sinkiang,  25  = Szechwan, 

26  = Tibet,  27  = Tientsin,  28  - Tsinghai,  29  = Yunnan, 

30  = Taiwan 
* 

5 . Generation 

G1  = Pre-May  1928,  G2  = June  1928-November  1931,  G3  = 
Pecember  1931-Pecember  1936,  G4  = January  1937-Pecember 
1940,  G5  = January  1941-August  1945,  G6  = September  1945- 
October  1950,  G7  = November  1950-Sept ember  1954,  G8  = 


Generation  affiliation  is  determined  by  the  date  of  entry  into 
the  Army  for  military  personnel,  or  into  the  CCP  for  civilians.  The 
period  of  each  of  the  twelve  generations  represents  more  or  less  a 
cycle  of  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  CCP  and  the  Red  Army.^ 
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October  1954-September  1959,  G9  = October  1959-December 
1963,  G10  = January  1964-January  1967,  Gil  = February 
1967-March.  1969,  G12  = April  1969-September  1973,  FE  = 

Final  Estimate 

6.  Field-army  (FA)  affiliation  by  generation 

1 ^ 1st  FA,  2 = 2d  FA,  3 = 3d  FA,  4 - 4th  FA,  5 = North 
China  FA,  6 = the  Center 

7 . Commander  (cdr)  or  commissar  (csr)  by  generation 
1 = commissar,  2 = commander,  3 = both 

8.  Date  entered  Party 

9.  Military  or  civilian 

1 - civilian,  2 = military 

10.  Combat  experience 

1 = Korea  (1950-1953),  2 = Taiwan  Straits  (1955,  1958,  1962), 
3 - Sino-Xndian  border  (1962),  4 *=*  North  Vietnam  (1965-1971), 
5 « Sino-Soviet  border  (1965-  ) 

11.  Awards 

1 - August  1 medal,  2 = Independent  Liberty  medal,  3 = 
Liberation  medal 

Card  2 

12.  Civilian  education 

1 - grade  school,  2 = high  school,  3 = college,  4 = study 
in  USSR,  5 = study  in  Germany,  6 - study  in  Japan,  7 = 
study  in  France 

13.  Military  education 

1 = basic  school,  2 = anti-Japanese  college,  3 - Nanking 
Staff  College,  4 = Peking  War  College,  5 = Soviet  advisers 
(including  study  in  Soviet  military  schools) 

14.  Military-region  affiliation  by  generation 

1 = Sinkiang,  2 = Kunming,  3 = Nanking,  4 = Canton, 

5 = Peking,  6 = Ch’engtu,  7 - Fuchou,  8 - Lanchou, 

9 = Shenyang,  10  = Tsinan,  11  = Wuhan,  12  = Center 

15.  Functional  affiliation  by  generation 

1 = Armor,  2 = Artillery,  3 = Engineers,  4 * Infantry, 

5 = Signal  Corps,  6 = Railway  Corps,  7 = General  Political 
Department,  8 = 2d  Artillery  (Missiles),  9 = Public 
Security  Force,  10  = Air  Force,  11  = Navy,  12  = General 


Field-army  affiliation,  commander  or  commissar,  military-region 
affiliation,  and  functional  affiliation  are  date  coded  according  to 
the  generation  period  in  which  they  occurred. 
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Chief  of  Staff,  13  - General  Rear  Service,  14  - Propaganda 
and  Education  (including  ministries;  Culture,  Education, 
Higher  Education,  Internal  Affairs,  Public  Health),. 

15  = Industry  and  Communication  (Building  Construction, 
Building  Materials,  Chemical  Industry,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 

5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Machinebuilding,  Fuel  & Chemical 
Industry,  Communication,  Geology,  Light  Industry,  Textile, 
Metallurgical  Industry,  Petroleum  Industry,  Post  and  Tele- 
communication, Railway,  Water  Conservation,  Allocation  of 
Materials),  16  = Finance  and  Trade  (Commerce,  Finance,  Food, 
Foreign  Trade,  Economic  with  Foreign  Countries,  Planning 
Commission),  17  = Foreign  Affairs  (Foreign  Affairs),  18  = 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Agriculture,  Forestry,  Aquatic 
Products,  Labor,  State  Farm  and  Land  Reclamation),  19  = 
Political  and  Legal,  20  - Organization  and  Personnel 

Cards  3 to  5 

16.  Position  level  or  rank,  by  year  (1956-1973) 

Military  (M) 

4 = National  level 

41  = Chairman,  Military  Affairs  Committee  (MAC) 

42  = Vice  Chairman,  Military  Affairs  Committee 

43  = Defense  Minister 

44  = Vice  Defense  Minister 

45  = Chief  of  service  arm 

46  = Deputy  Chief  of  service  arm 

47  = Political  Commissar  (PC)  of  service  arm 

48  = Deputy  Political  Commissar  of  service  arm 

40  = Unidentified  position 

3 = Regional  level 

31  = Commander  of  military  region 

32  = Political  Commissar  of  military  region 

33  = Deputy  Commander  of  military  region 

34  = Deputy  Political  Commissar  of  military  region 

35  = Chief  of  Staff  of  military  region 

30  = Unidentified  position 

2 = District  level 

21  = Commander  of  military  district 

22  = Political  Commissar  of  military  district 

23  = Deputy  Commander  of  military  district 

24  = Deputy  Political  Commissar  of  military  district 

Party  (P) 

4 = National  level 

41  = Politburo  member 

42  = Politburo  alternate  member 

43  = Full  member  of  Central  Committee 

44  = Alternate  member  of  Central  Committee 
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3 “ Regional  level 

31  = 1st  Secretary 

32  = Secretary 

2 - Provincial  level 

21  = 1st  Secretary 

22  = 2d  Secretary 

23  = Secretary 

24  = Deputy  Secretary 

25  = Standing  member 

Government  (G) 

4 = National  level 

41  = Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  State 

42  = Premier 

43  = Vice  Premier 

44  = Minister 

45  = Vice  Minister 

46  = Director 

2 = Provincial  level 

21  = Governor  (Chairman,  Revolutionary  Committee) 

22  - Vice  Governor  (Vice  Chairman,  Revolutionary 

Committee) 

23  = Standing  member,  Revolutionary  Committee 

98  = Dismissed  and  purged 

99  = Disappeared  and  attacked 
Card  6 

17.  Province  or  military-region  affiliation,  by  year 

1 = Anhwei,  2 = Chekiang,  3 = Fukien,  4 = Heilungkiang, 

5  = Honan,  6 = Hopeh,  7 = Hunan,  8 = Hupeh,  9 = Inner 
Mongolia,  10  = Kansu,  11  = Kiangsi,  12  = Kiangsu,  13  = 
Kirin,  14  = Kwangsi,  15  = Kwangtung,  16  = Kweichow,  17  « 
Liaoning,  18  = Ninghsia,  19  = Peking,  20  = Shanghai, 

21  = Shansi,  22  = Shantung,  23  = Shensi,  24  = Sinkiang, 

25  = Szechwan,  26  = Tibet,  27  = Tientsin,  28  = Tsinghai, 

29  = Yunnan 

30  = Center  MR,  31  = Sinkiang  MR  (including  24) , 32  = 
Kunming  MR  (including  16,  29),  33  = Nanking  MR  (including 
1,  2,  11,  20),  34  = Canton  MR  (including  16,  15,  7),  35  = 
Peking  MR  (including  6,  9,  21,  19),  36  = Ch’engtu  MR 
(including  25,  26),  37  = Fuchou  MR  (including  3,  11),  38  - 
Lanchou  MR  (including  10,  18,  23,  28),  39  = Shenyang  MR 
(including  4,  13,  17),  40  = Tsinan  MR  (including  22,  27), 
41  = Wuhan  MR  (including  5,  8). 
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B.  CONCEPTUAL  REFINEMENTS  AND  PROBLEMS 

To  develop  and  employ  a computer  program  to  read  Chinese- bio- 
graphic data,  categories  of  information  had  first  to  be  identified. 

The  problem  was  that  not  all  aspects  of  real  careers  are  readily  classi- 
fiable. But  inasmuch  as  career  characteristics  must  be  grouped  to  make 
such  data  machine-readable  and  applicable  to  the  identification  of 
probable  factions,  we  selected  the  simplified  set  of  categories  de- 
scribed above.  Several  of  the  concepts  require  additional  refinement: 
field-army  affiliation,  promotion  and  demotion,  and  the  civilian/ 
military  and  insider /outsider  distinctions. 

Determining  Field-Army  Affiliation 

Determination  of  a field-army  affiliation  is  by  no  means  easy. 

Some  persons  have  overlapping  field  army  affiliation  throughout  their 
careers,  and  some  backgrounds  are  so  obscure  that  identification  of 
field-army  affiliation  is  impossible.  An  example  of  the  former  is 
Hsiao  Kfo,  who  was  associated  with  the  First,  Third,  Fifth,  and  Fourth 
field  armies  and  then  left  the  military  to  become  Vice  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Land  Reclamation.  Since  his  longest  and  earliest  associa 
tion  was  with  the  First  Field  Army  and  he  had  close  ties  with  Ho  Lung 
(the  father  of  the  First),  particularly  during  the  Long  March,  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  classify  him  as  a member  of  the  First  Field  Army.  In 
general,  estimates  of  field-army  affiliation  must  be  derived  from  data 
on  historical  and  personal  ties. 

Military  unit  numbers  (such  as  corps,  division,  and  regiment), 
combat  orders,  battles,  and  area  of  field-army  operations  became  im- 
portant elements  for  judging  field-army  affiliation.  A simplified  chart 
of  field-army  evolution  (see  Fig.  2)  provides  a basic  guide  for  this 
purpose.  The  chart  explains  the  selection  of  field-army  affiliation, 
particularly  after  1955,  when  the  military-regional  structure  replaced 
the  field-army  system.  In  principle,  military-unit  affiliation  should 
take  precedence  over  geographic  power  base.  Thus,  the  personnel  of 
the  26th  Corps  should  be  regarded  as  affiliated  with  the  Third  Field 
Army,  even  though  they  have  been  located  in  the  Shantung  Military 
District,  a power  base  of  the  Fifth  Field  Army  and  a subordinate  of 
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Fig.  2 — The  evolution  of  field  armies  since  1927 
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the  Tsinan  Military  Region.  However,  when  neither  field-army  nor 
military-unit  affiliation  is  known,  geographic  location  becomes  the 
sole  basis  for  judging.  For  example,  deputy  commanders  of  the  Wuhan 
Military  Region  between  1950  and  1965  are  assumed  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  Second  Field  Army  if  no  data  are  available  on  pre-1950  unit 
assignment.  For  those  whose  backgrounds  are  known  only  after  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  particularly  those  who  have  become  prominent 
since  the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  beginning  in 
January  1967,  field-army  affiliation  should  be  treated  as  unknown. 

Under  the  same  principle,  if  one  person  has  served  in  several  field 

Q 

armies,  those  for  1938  and  1954  should  be  decisive.  When  there 
were  two  or  more  such  affiliations  during  this  period,  a rare  occur- 
rence, affiliation  is  based  on  length  of  service  and  degree  of  personal 
association. 

For  civilian  officials  for  whom  pre-1950  data  are  limited,  the 
determination  of  field-army  association  is  based  mainly  on  geographic 
location  between  1950  and  1960,  because  most  civilians  had  accompanied 
the  occupying  field  army  in  1949  to  1950.  Those  whose  field-army 
affiliations  were  unknown  prior  to  1954  and  who  served  at  the  Center 
(such  as  in  the  State  Council)  for  more  than  ten  years  after  1950 
should  be  considered  as  the  central  elite  (Sixth  Field  Army) . The 
geographical  structure  of  the  field-army  power  bases  follows: 

First  Field  Army 

Lanchou  Military  Region:  Kansu,  Ninghsia,  Shensi,  and 

Tsinghai 

Sinkiang  Military  Region:  Sinkiang 

Second  Field  Army 

Ch’engtu  Military  Region:  Szechwan  and  Tibet 

Kunming  Military  Region:  Kweichou  and  Yunnan 

Wuhan  Military  Region:  Honan  and  Hupeh 

Third  Field  Army 

Fuchou  Military  Region;  Fukien  and  Kiangsi 

Nanking  Military  Region;  Anhwei,  Chekiang,  and  Kiangsu 

Fourth  Field  Army 

Canton  Military  Region:  Hunan,  Kwangsi,  and  Kwangtung 

Shenyang  Military  Region:  Heilungkiang,  Kirin,  and 

Liaoning 
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Fifth  Field  Army 

Peking  Military  Region;  Hopeh,  Inner  Mongolia,  and ‘Shansi 

Tsinan  Military  Region;  Shantung 

Sixth  Field  Army 

The  Center;  Peking  (the  central  Party,  government,  and 
military  establishment  is  coded  as  Sixth  Field  Army) 

Distinguishing  Insiders  from  Outsiders 

Military-region  and  generational  affiliations  are  used  to  determine 
who  is  an  insider  and  who  is  an  outsider.  A man  who  had  been  in  the 
same  military  region  for  at  least  one  full  generation  (a  crisis  cycle) 
prior  to  a new  appointment  is  considered  an  insider;  a man  who  came 
from  another  military  region  and  stayed  less  than  a generation  period 
is  an  outsider.  In  other  words,  if  a civilian  or  a military  official 
was  appointed  in  Lanchou  Military  Region  during  the  twelfth-generation 
period  (between  April  1969  and  December  1971),  he  had  to  have  been  in 
the  Lanchou  Military  Region  in  the  tenth-generation  period  (January 
1964  to  January  1967)  in  order  to  be  considered  an  insider.  For  example, 
Ch’eng  Shih-ch’ing  was  transferred  to  Kiangsi  in  1967  (eleventh- 
generation  period)  from  Shantung  and  became  First  Secretary  of  the 
Kiangsi  Provincial  Party  Committee  in  December  1970  (twelf th-generation 
period).  However,  in  the  tenth-generation  period,  ChJeng  had  been  in 
the  Tsinan  Military  Region;  he  was  therefore  considered  to  be  an  out- 
sider to  the  Fuchou  Military  Region  in  1970. 

Many  outsiders  who  were  chairmen  or  vice  chairmen  of  province- 
level  revolutionary  committees  on  the  basis  of  this  criterion  retained 
outsider  status  when  they  became  secretaries  of  the  Party  committees 
for  the  same  provinces.  In  general,  when  a man  disappears  from  a post, 
he  is  counted  as  an  outsider;  if,  however,  he  reappears  in  the  region 
in  the  following  generation  period,  he  is  counted  as  an  insider.  In- 
siders remain  insiders  when  they  reappear  in  the  same  region  after  a 
period  of  disappearance. 

Military-region  rather  than,  for  example,  field-army  affiliation 
was  chosen  as  an  insider/outsider  criterion  because;  (1)  the  military 
region  system,  which  replaced  the  field-army  system,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1954;  (2)  military-region  boundaries  are  clearer  than 
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field-army-area  boundaries;  (.3)  military^region  affiliation  can  apply 
to  both  civilian  and  military  cadres;  and  (4)  like  field-army . affilia- 
tion, military-region  affiliation  is  a specific,  readily  available,  long- 
term indicator,  and  reflects  institutional  as  well  as  personal  loyalty. 

Distinguishing  Between  Civilian  and  Military 

For  the  civil -military  distinction,  it  was  decided  that  those  who 
assumed  military  positions  after  the  Cultural  Revolution,  particularly 
political  commissars  who  had  not  had  a military  career  prior  to  1968, 
would  be  considered  civilians.  Thus,  Hua  Kuo-feng,  a Party  cadre  who 
became  a political  commissar  of  the  Hunan  Military  District  in  August 
1970,  was  considered  civilian  rather  than  military.  Hsieh  Hsiieh-kung 
of  Tientsin  is  another  example  of  a civilian  holding  a military  posi- 
tion. Also  considered  to  be  civilians  are  Kuomintang  generals  who 
defected  to  Communist  China  and  assumed  civilian  posts. 

The  following  three  categories  are  considered  to  be  military 
personnel:  (1)  those  who  held  military  rank  before  the  abolition  of 

the  rank  system  and  who  have  served  primarily  in  the  military  since 
1949;  (2)  those  who  held  military  rank  before  but  have  not  been  en- 
gaged in  military  work  for  a long  time;  and  (3)  those  who  held  no 
military  rank,  but  have  served  in  and  interacted  intensively  with  the 
military  for  over  fifteen  years. 

Determining  Promotions  and  Demotions 

Promotion  and  demotion  are  very  useful  concepts  to  examine  elite 
mobility,  but  they  also  impose  some  complicated  conceptual  problems. 

For  example,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  relative  importance  of  offices 
at  the  same  administrative  level;  Should  a transfer  from  the  position 
of  commander  of  the  Canton  Military  Region  to  commander  of  the  Nanking 
Military  Region  be  a promotion  or  demotion?  There  is  also  a problem 
of  judging  upward  or  downward  mobility  when  officials  assume  ostensibly 
equivalent  positions  in  different  institutions.  For  example,  should  a 
transfer  from  a Party  position  to  a similar  one  in  the  government  or 
military  structure  be  considered  a promotion  or  demotion?  Then,  there 
is  the  problem  of  upward  or  downward  mobility  involved  in  changing 
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levels  in  the  hierarchy  within  the  same  institution.  Should  the  change 
from  commander  of  the  Canton  Military  Region  to  vice  minister -of 
Defense  be  considered  a promotion  or  demotion?  These  decisions  require 
continuous  refinement  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  bureau- 
cracy . 

Other  problems  result  from  lack  of  data.  A simultaneous  loss  and 
gain  of  position  for  an  individual  may  represent  a political  compro- 
mise. The  net  result  of  such  a compromise  may  be  either  a promotion 
or  a demotion.  However,  since  we  have  neither  the  data  to  weight  the 
two  positions,  nor  access  to  the  opinion  of  the  individual  regarding 
the  worth  of  the  shift,  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether  it  constitutes  a 
net  gain  or  loss.  Our  solution  is  to  count  the  shift  as  one  demotion 
and  one  promotion  in  the  overall  statistical  aggregation. 

These  conceptual  and  technical  problems,  however,  should  not 
prevent  efforts  to  pursue  elite  mobility  through  promotions  and  de- 
motions. By  not  assigning  weight  to  movement  between  positions  at 
the  same  administrative  level,  movement  into  a different  institution 
at  the  same  level,  or  questionable  promotion  or  demotion,  there  remains 
sufficient  specific  information  for  identifying  upward  or  downward 
mobility.  For  this  study,  promotions  include  the  following  categories: 
(1)  new  appointments;  (2)  upward  mobility  within  the  same  level  of  the 
same  institution  — for  example,  from  alternate  member  of  the  Party 
Central  Committee  to  full  member;  and  (3)  movement  within  the  same 
institution,  from  a lower  to  a higher  level  * — for  example,  from  deputy 
commander  of  a military  district  (provincial  level)  to  deputy  commander 
of  a military  region  (regional  level) . 

Specific  promotions  from  one  position  to  another  are  listed  in 
Fig.  3 for  the  military  hierarchy.  Fig.  4 for  the  Party  hierarchy, 
and  Fig.  5 for  the  government  hierarchy.  Demotions  should  be  the 
reverse  of  the  promotion  ladder  and  should  include  purges,  dismissals, 
and  disappearances.  Death  is  not  considered  a demotion  in  this  study. 

C.  POPULATION 

A commonly  discussed  problem  in  selecting  political  and  military 
leaders  is  the  definition  of  'political  elite , that  is,  those  who  have 
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the  authority  and  power  to  control  aspects  of  the  decisionmaking  process . 

This  process  includes  the  formulation,  deliberation,  and  implementation 

9 

of  issues.  We  further  postulate  that  formal  position  in  China’s  mili- 
tary and  civil  hierarchy  reflects  political  power.  Thus  we  define  a 
political  elite  conceptually  in  a functional  way;  but  we  select  the 
elite  on  the  basis  of  institutional  positions. 

The  key  elite  for  purposes  of  this  study,  which  covers  the  period 
from  1956  to  September  1973,  includes  members  of  the  Politburo,  full 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  (provided  they  hold  or  have  held  one 
or  more  of  the  positions  listed  in  figures  3-5),  ministers  of  the  State 
Council,  chiefs  and  political  commissars  of  the  service  arms,  commanders 
and  first  political  commissars  of  military  regions,  commanders  and  first 
political  commissars  of  military  districts,  governors  of  provinces, 
chairmen  of  provincial-level  revolutionary  committees,  and  first  secre- 
taries of  provincial-level  Party  committees. 

A person  may  be  promoted  to  any  of  the  above  positions  from  a lower 
level,  for  example,  from  secretary  of  a provincial-level  Party  com- 
mittee to  first  secretary  of  that  committee.  In  such  a case,  the  lower 
position  is  also  coded  in  this  study.  In  other  words,  if  an  individual 
reached  any  of  the  positions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  any 
of  the  other  positions  listed  on  pp.  12-13  of  this  study  that  he  may 
hold  or  have  held  were  also  recorded  for  that  individual.  For  example, 
Chiao  Kuang-hua,  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  1964  to  the  time 
of  this  research  (September  1973),  was  elected  a full  member  of  the 
Tenth  Central  Committee.  He  was  included  in  this  data  set  because  of 
his  position  as  a full  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  but  his  posi- 
tion as  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  also  coded. 

Data  can  be  extended,  if  warranted,  to  include  alternate  members 
of  the  Central  Committee,  vice  ministers  and  directors  of  the  State 
Council,  deputy  chiefs  of  the  service  arms,  deputy  commanders  and 
deputy  political  commissars  of  the  military  regions  and  military  dis- 
tricts, vice  governors  and  vice  chairmen  (revolutionary  committee)  of 
the  provinces,  and  secretaries  and  deputy  secretaries  of  the  provincial- 
level  Party  committees.  Sparseness  of  data  precludes  any  meaningful 
analysis  of  the  positions  lower  than  that  of  deputy  at  the  provincial 
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Fig.  3 — Promotions  in  the  military  hierarchy 
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Central  Committee  Regional  Committee  Provincial  Committee 

of  the  CCP  Qf  qqp  Qj>  ^he  QQp 


Fig.  4 — Promotions  in  the  Party  hierarchy 


D.  RESEARCH  MODEL 

These  background  variables  require  imaginative  manipulation  to 
test  hypotheses  about  personal  mobility  in  China.  Given  the  weakness 
of  data,  particularly  the  severe  shortage  of  personal  documents  and 
speeches  to  identify  specifically  the  Chinese  leadership’s  attitudinal 
behavior,  we  have  to  use  quantitative  analysis  and  conceptual  models 
to  overcome  the  limitation  of  research  materials.  As  Karl  Deutsch 
wrote,  we  need  to  combine  the  insight  of  the  literary  and  historical 
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National  Level 


Provincial  Level 


Fig.  5 — Promotions  in  the  government  hierarchy 

traditions  of  political  scholarship  with  the  quantitative  skills  of 
analysis  and  verification  to  advance  our  understanding  of  Chinese 
political  behavior. 

What  statistics  are  appropriate  for  this  elite  analysis  is  another 
crucial  concern.  In  evaluating  what  might  be  a suitable  statistical 
test,  we  examined  several  standard  parametric  and  nonparametric 
methods,  such  as  analysis  of  variance,  regression  analysis,  discrimi- 
nant analysis,  t test,  and  chi-square,  but  discarded  them  as  unsuitable 
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for  our  present  purposes.  To  apply  such,  sophisticated  quantitative 
techniques  or  models,  more  time  would  be  needed  to  devise  ways  of 
deriving  new  variables  from  the  existing  variables  and  to  enlarge  the 
data  set.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  design  ordinal^  and  interval- 
type  measurements  for  applying  nonparametric  statistics.  The  tests 
finally  chosen  for  this  study  are  frequency  distribution,  cross- 
tabulation distribution,  means,  and  standard  deviation.  A chi-square- 
like test  is  also  employed  to  calculate  expected,  actual,  and  the 
deviation  of  actual  from  expected  distribution  of  promotions  and 
demotions  (see  Section  IV). 

Foci  of  research  on  China1 s political  and  military  leadership 
are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  We  have  explained  in  this  and  in  the  previous 
section  why  and  how  we  selected  these  biographical  variables;  we  will 
now  present  several  hypothetical  conceptual  and  operational  measures 
for  data  manipulations  in  order  to  test  some  assumptions,  such  as 
indicators  of  domestic  political  turning  points,  indicators  of  per~ 
sonnel  mobility  and  interf actional  changes,  career  and  mobility  pat- 
terns, and  assessment  of  regime  characteristics.  These  indicators 
will,  it  is  hoped,  become  effective  tools  for  understanding  the  PRC’s 
political  behavior. 

E,  INDICATORS  OF  DOMESTIC  POLITICAL  TURNING  POINTS 

We  may  hypothesize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  personnel  changes 
increase  during  domestic  crises.  We  can  compute  the  rate  of  annual 
personnel  shifts,  including  new  officials  and  those  who  have  disap- 
peared, then  juxtapose  this  rate  with  historical  periods  of  crisis 
and  relatively  peaceful  times.  Correlation  of  these  two  factors  may 
identify  a range  of  personnel  continuity  and  discontinuity,  which,  in 
turn,  may  become  an  indicator  of  political  turning  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  that  cycles  of  crisis  and  tran- 
quility may  be  reflected  in  personnel  shifts  in  which  disappearances 
and  purges  occur  during  the  crisis  and  new  appointments  come  during 
times  of  relative  calm.  Our  premise  is  that  new  personnel  appoint- 
ments result  from  compromises  of  the  contending  groups  and  that  this 
process  of  compromise  may  be  possible  only  in  the  calm  following  a 
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Variables  of  Biographic  Data 

Place  of  Birth 
Year  of  Birth 
Generation 

Field-Army  Affiliation 
Commander  or  Commissar 
Military  or  Civilian 
Combat  Experience 
Education  (Civil  & Military) 
Military  Region  Affiliation 
Functional  System  Affiliation 
Position  Level  or  Rank,  by  Year 
Other 


Assumptions  to  Be  Tested 

1.  Indicators  of  Political  Turning  Points 

2.  Indicators  of  Interf actional  Mobility 

3.  Assessment  of  Regime  Characteristics 

4.  Career  Types  and  Mobility  Patterns 

5.  Other 

Fig.  6 — Foci  of  research  on  PRC  leadership 

crisis.  Thus,  the  Eighth  Party  Congress  of  September  1956  could  be 
held  after  the  tumult  of  the  Korean  War  period;  the  Ninth  Party 
Congress  of  April  1969  followed  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution; 
and  the  Tenth  Party  Congress  of  August  1973  followed  the  f,Victory  of 
Smashing  the  Lin  Piao  Anti-Party  Clique.11 

This  reasoning  suggests  that  the  rates  of  personnel  disappear- 
ances — rather  than  new  appointments  — during  the  eighteen  years 
studied  may  be  the  better  indicator  of  domestic  political  crisis.  And 
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if  more  leaders  disappear  during  domestic  crises  than  during  periods 
of  calm,  a perceived  rate  of  disappearance  can  become  an  indicator  of 
leadership  struggle  and  political  turning  points. 

This  approach  can  be  applied  to  local  levels.  At  the  provincial 
level,  for  example,  we  hypothesize  that  personnel  continuity  exists 
in  the  core  provinces  where  military~region  headquarters  are  located. 

Core  provinces  tend  to  have  stronger  factional  cohesion  (fewer  outsiders) 
than  the  weaker  marginal  provinces,  in  addition  to  having  lower  per- 
sonnel turnover.  Consequently,  a leadership  struggle  for  political 
positions  is  likely  to  occur  first  in  the  marginal  provinces  and  then 
move  to  the  core  provinces  or  the  national  level.  Thus,  personnel 
turnover  in  the  marginal  provinces  becomes  significant,  because  it  can 
give  advance  warning  that  shifts  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  core  prov- 
inces or  at  the  national  level. 

Ascendency  of  the  military  in  domestic  politics  can  be  another 
indicator  of  a decisive  political  turning  point.  When  military  inter- 
vention in  the  political  situation  is  motivated  by  desire  for  power, 
or  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  such  intervention  is  essential  for 
maintaining  law  and  order,  the  shift  in  status  between  civil  and 
military  cadres  will  show  some  shift  in  national  priority  and  even 
indicate  the  status  of  economic  development  and  social  stability.  An 
economic  setback,  political  conflict,  and  social  instability  may  in- 
crease pressure  for  the  military  to  step  in.  Thus,  if  the  military 
representation  in  the  top  leadership  increases,  it  can  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  another  domestic  crisis. 

Generational  shifts  can  also  become  an  indicator  of  a political 
turning  point.  To  the  extent  that  they  may  indicate  rapid  transforma- 
tion from  a traditional  to  a modern  society,  such  changes  could  engender 
periods  of  societal  instability.  The  abrupt  emergence  of  a younger 
generation  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  seems  to  support  this  hypothe- 
sis . 

The  pace  of  generational  shift  seems  to  have  slowed  since  1971. 

The  older  leaders’  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
younger  may  have  climaxed  between  September  1968  and  the  summer  of  1971, 
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when  the  membership  of  new  Party  committees  across  the  land  seemed  to 
reflect  a return  of  the  first  two  generations  to  power  at  all -levels. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Party  Congress  provides  additional 
data  for  testing  this  hypothesis.  If  the  Tenth  Central  Committee 
shows  a narrowing  of  the  generational  gap,  followed  by  a relatively 
more  stable  China  than  was  the  case  following  the  Ninth  Party  Congress, 
then  the  generational  variable  can  provide  an  explanation. 

An  indicator  of  domestic  political  stability  or  instability  would 
not  only  provide  greater  comprehension  of  the  PRC’s  domestic  politics, 
it  could  also  forecast  the  PRC’s  probable  attitudes  toward  the  ex- 
ternal environment.  For  example,  some  empirical  studies  suggest  that 
a domestic  crisis  tends  to  generate  within  the  PRC  hostile  attitudes 
toward  neighbors,  as  illustrated  by  the  Sino-Indian  border  conflict  of 
1962^  and  the  general  hostility  toward  foreign  countries  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  of  1966-1969.^ 

Needless  to  say,  empirical  research  is  needed  to  link  this  index 
with  likely  policy  outcomes.  When  we  establish  empirically  such 
linkages,  we  will  be  more  confident  in  suggesting  the  possible  impact 
of  China’s  internal  political  crisis  on  the  Asian  security  environment. 
In  the  meantime,  the  personnel  arena  provides  a means  of  observation. 

F.  HYPOTHESES  ON  INTERFACT IONAL  MOBILITY 

Research  and  analysis  in  this  section  must  identify  and  evaluate 
indicators  of  the  existence  and  behavior  of  interest  groups  engaged  in 
a competition  for  power  on  China’s  domestic  stage.  What  are  the  reli- 
able indicators  of  the  existence  and  behavior  of  such  interest  groups? 
Can  we  explain  the  domestic  political  process  on  the  basis  of  their 
behavior?  Have  the  military  regions  emerged  as  factional  units  and 
their  commanders  as  factional  bosses?  What  is  their  relationship  with 
the  Center?  If  we  can  answer  these  questions,  we  can  make  a great  step 
forward  in  understanding  China’s  political  system  in  action.  The  fol- 
lowing hypotheses  require  testing: 

If  leaders  sharing  the  same  background  have  collectively  received 
promotions,  if  their  promotions  as  representatives  of  such  affiliations 
have  been  statistically  unusual,  or  conversely,  if  certain  leaders 
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distinguished  by  shared  loyalties  have  suffered  collective  purge  and 
demotions,  we  may  tentatively  conclude  that  these  indicators  have  some 
utility  for  understanding  China’s  internal  political  conflict  system. 

Background  variables  (see  Fig.  6,  p.  25)  will  be  examined  — each 
independently  — to  determine  the  mobility  of  the  leaders  who  share 
the  same  background  and  loyalties.  If  distributions  of  promotions  and 
demotions  among  different  generations,  for  example,  reveal  different 
behavior  patterns,  and  if  these  patterns  can  be  verified  by  historical 
events,  then  these  background  variables  can  become  useful  indicators 
of  group  behavior.  If  further  tests  show  that  the  ratio  of  military- 
region  affiliation  is  higher  than  the  ratio  of  field-army  affiliation 
in  the  field-army  power  bases,  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
may  have  gradually  replaced  the  latter  as  the  basis  for  loyalty  among 
China’s  elite. 

However,  this  trend  may  become  clear  only  on  the  provincial  or 
the  military-region  level,  while  field-army  ties  continue  to  play  an 
intricate  role  at  the  national  level.  Thus,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lin 
Piao  promptly  affected  promotion  and  disappearances  of  his  Fourth  Field 
Army  officials  at  the  national  level,  but  had  less  impact  at  local 
levels . 

We  can  assume  also  that  if  a field-army  faction  (or  factions)  places 
the  largest  share  of  outsiders  in  a military  region  or  a province 
(particularly  where  clear  factional  domination  is  lacking) , then  this 
faction  tends  to  enjoy  the  greatest  power  at  the  Center.  In  this  case, 
outsiders  are  cross-tabulated  against  their  field-army  affiliations. 

The  same  technique  can  be  employed  to  examine  military-region  factions. 

Lastly,  we  can  hypothesize  that  northerners  and  southerners  may 
represent  different  interests  if  (1)  promotion  of  northern  leaders  is 
obvious  in  technological  branches  of  the  military,  such  as  the  air 
force,  armor,  engineers,  signals,  and  second  artillery,  and  (2)  the 
rising  generation  of  northern  hero-leaders  (Korean  War  heroes)  has 
become  the  backbone  of  the  post-Cultural  Revolution  PLA. 

If  these  hypotheses  are  valid,  the  implications  are  significant. 

We  will  have  not  only  reliable  indicators  of  the  existence  of  different 
behavior  patterns,  but  also  indicators  that  can  extend  research  and 
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interpretation  to  suggest  the  existence  of  various  interest  groups. 

Some  understanding  of  changes  of  interest-group  representation  at  the 
national  level  puts  us  in  a better  position  to  assess  the  changing 
characteristics  of  the  regime  at  different  stages  of  the  political 
process. 

G.  HYPOTHESES  ON  ASSESSING  REGIME  CHARACTERISTICS 

Changing  proportions  of  interest-group  representation  in  each 
regime  may  indicate  predictable  changes  in  Chinese  policy  preferences 
and  priorities.  The  emergence  of  a technical  managerial  stratum  of 
political  leaders  might  be  reflected  in  the  increasing  appointment  of 
professional,  better  educated,  younger  generations,  and  personnel  af- 
filiated with  the  industrially  richer  military  regions.  Manipulation 
of  biographical  data  can  thus  become  an  indicator  of  dynamic  changes 
in  national  and  regional  priority  over  time. 

Although  the  use  of  dichotomies  in  conceptualizing  types  of  regime 
is  convenient  and  appropriate,  given  the  initial  efforts  toward  systema- 
tizing research  on  Chinese  political  leadership  and  behavior,  the  typi- 
cally oversimplified  nature  of  dichotomies  should  be  refined.  The  often- 
mentioned  dichotomy  between  a conservative  and  a radical  regime,  or 
between  the  left  and  the  right,  is  excluded  in  the  present  study  because 
this  dichotomy  relates  to  a high  level  of  abstract  ideological  affilia- 
tion. Evidence  of  unmistakable  ideological  motivation  and  attitudes  is 
difficult  to  define  or  obtain.  For  these  reasons,  the  measurement  of 
regime  types  requires  more  methodological  thinking  and  more  data  than 
the  time  for  the  present  study  would  allow.  Instead,  a conceptual  con- 

14 

tinuum  is  employed  in  this  section  to  dilute  the  "either-or"  dichotomy: 
Rather  than  attempt  to  determine  regime  types,  we  propose  to  assess  the 
changing  proportions  of  interest  groups  to  describe  changing  regime 
characteristics,  which,  in  turn  can  be  useful  indicators  of  policy 
trends.  Following  are  some  hypotheses  related  to  such  assessments. 

Changing  regime  characteristics  reflect  in  the  changing  ratio  of 
military  to  civilian  members,  of  professionals  (such  as  commanders  and 
managerial  bureaucrats)  to  ideologues  (such  as  commissars  and  Party 
propagandists) , of  younger  generations  (third  and  younger)  to  older 
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generations  (first  and  second),  and  in  tire  changing  makeup  of  regional 
coalitions  (leaders  of  which  three  or  four  military  regions  dominate 
the  decisionmaking  organs) . Changing  regime  characteristics  reflect 
also  in  the  profile  of  upward  and  downward  movement  after  each  crisis. 

In  this  case,  mobility  is  cross-tabulated  against  the  background 
variables  listed  in  Fig.  6,  above.  And  finally,  changing  regime 
characteristics  reflect  in  the  changing  ratio  of  regional  representa- 
tion. A trend  toward  regionalism  in  the  appointment  and  firing  of 
political  leaders  would  show  that  (1)  insiders  tended  to  account  for 
a larger  share  of  political  action  in  the  regions,  and  (2)  outsiders 
tended  to  account  for  an  increasing  share  of  political  action  in  the 
national  level  positions  (such  as  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP) . 

This  proportional  measurement  of  the  composition  of  decisionmaking 
units  can  also  apply  to  the  regional  level.  Thus,  we  will  identify 
which  regions  tend  to  stress  youth  as  opposed  to  age,  professionals  as 
opposed  to  ideologues,  and  military  as  opposed  to  civilian  control. 

Implications  of  these  hypotheses  can  be  significant.  Assuming 
that  military  regions  have  become  the  focal  units  for  promotion  and, 
consequently,  focal  units  of  interest-group  loyalty,  regional  bosses 
will  be  able  to  provide  reliable  career  patronage  for  their  subordinates. 
From  this,  we  can  assume  further  that  their  regional  power  will  be 
strengthened  and  their  bargaining  power  with  the  Center  will  be  in- 
creased. The  continuation  of  this  trend  in  China  could  mean  that  the 
power  holders  in  key  military  regions  would  appear  as  kings,  or  at 
least  kingmakers.  Thus,  power  holders  at  the  Center  must  grasp  any 
opportunity  to  stop  this  trend. 

Studies  of  bureaucratic  and  organizational  politics  suggest  that 
differences  in  the  preferences  of  the  regime  would  ultimately  affect 
the  order  of  policy  priority.  In  military  terms,  for  example,  dif- 
ferences in  organizational  viewpoints  (such  as  ground  forces  versus 
navy  or  air  force)  would  affect  the  priority  of  security  values  and 
goals,  the  priority  of  perceived  threat  to  those  values  and  goals, 
and  the  preferred  strategy  and  tactics  for  deploying  available  re- 
sources. Specifically,  for  example,  the  General  Staff  Department, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  General  Rear  Service  Department  tend 
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to  emphasize  the  strategic  roles  of  the  PLA  and  advocate  military 
policies  that  would  be  carried  out  by  the  PLA.^  If  more  soldiers  with 
such  backgrounds  hold  key  positions  in  the  military  structure,  we  may 
expect  a trend  of  professionalism  and  all  that  it  implies. 

In  general,  military  and  Party  leaders  differ  on  resource  alloca- 
tions. One  would  expect  the  military  to  press  for  more  resources 
than  the  financial  minister,  for  example,  would  supply.  Therefore, 
we  may  want  to  search  for  a pattern  of  reductions  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  decisionmaking  organizations.  If  such  a pattern  exists, 
the  defense  budget  would  probably  decrease. 

In  sum,  we  assume  that  if  we  are  able  to  ascertain  from  bio- 
graphical analysis  which  factions  or  interest  groups  have  increased 
their  political  power,  we  will  be  in  a better  position  to  project 
China’s  likely  policy  trends  in  such  areas  as  trade,  technology  trans- 
fer, and  attitudes  toward  external  environments* 

H.  CAREER  PATTERNS 

The  last  category  of  data  manipulation  is  the  examination  of  PRC 
leadership  career  patterns.  Since  we  know  little  about  these  patterns, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  postulate  hypotheses  for  testing.  Instead, 
we  ask  questions  that  will  provide  guidance  for  data  manipulation,  and 
we  hope  that  some  career  patterns  will  emerge  from  the  generated  data 
and  that  these  patterns  will  permit  us  to  postulate  hypotheses. 

We  would  like  to  know  the  distribution  of  leaders  under  study 
who  have  had  a single  promotion  or  demotion,  several  promotions  or 
demotions,  mixed  promotions  and  demotions,  and  neither  promotion  nor 
demotion  during  their  careers.  These  career  types  may  reveal  the  de- 
gree of  political  vulnerability  imposed  by  demotions.  For  example, 
do  single  demotions  or  even  purges  destroy  political  careers?  If  not, 
what  type  of  demotion  or  how  many  demotions  does  it  take  to  destroy  a 
career?  Can  the  rehabilitation  of  purged  cadres  reveal  the  state  of 
the  PRC’s  political  system? 

It  is  also  worth  examining  the  career  mobility  of  each  career  type. 
How  do  they  move  upward  or  downward?  Do  active  interactions  exist 
between  the  Center  and  the  local  in  which  promoted  personnel  tend  to 
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move  from  local  positions  to  positions  in  Peking?  Do  interactions 
exist  among  different  military  regions  in  which  promotions  or  demo- 
tions take  place  across  different  regional  units?  Can  the  data  show 
that,  through  the  eighteen  years  under  study,  some  positions  tend  to 
be  advantageous  while  others  are  disadvantageous? 

Based  on  these  questions,  we  will  design  computer  programs  to 
examine  the  data. 

I.  CONCLUSION 

Obviously,  the  hypotheses  and  questions  listed  in  this  section 
are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  nor  do  they  include  all  the  possible  ways 
to  manipulate  the  data.  Certainly,  more  hypotheses  and  questions  can 
be  suggested.  However,  the  list  in  this  section  alone  is  more  than 
one  researcher  can  do  in  a one-year  study.  Therefore,  this  author  will 
select  enough  hypotheses  to  test  the  utility  of  computer  application 
in  data  manipulation  and  to  reveal  some  of  the  PRC’s  political  behavior 
patterns  through  personnel  analysis. 
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III.  INDICATORS  OF  DECISIVE  POLITICAL  TURNING  POINTS 


Since  1956  there  have  been  three  power  struggles  resulting  in 
purges  of  leaders  of  Politburo  rank.  These  power  struggles  have  also 
marked  decisive  turning  points  in  the  PRC’s  internal  politics.  This 
study  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate,  on  the  basis  of  biographical  data, 
internal  political  developments  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Communist 
rule  in  China.  We  propose  to  base  our  investigation  on  the  following 
three  indicators  of  political  turning  points:  (1)  the  rate  of  person- 

nel purges,  (2)  the  ascendancy  of  military  personnel  in  civilian  po- 
litical roles,  and  (3)  personnel  shifts  in  marginal  provinces  as  a 
forecast  of  similar  changes  in  core  areas  and  at  the  national  level. 

A.  PURGE  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF  POLITICAL  CRISIS 

Kao  Tse-tung  attempted  to  introduce  new  concepts  of  economic  and 
social  development  during  the  late  1950s,  when  the  dissociation  from 
the  Soviet  concept  of  economic  and  social  development  was  in  process. 

He  launched  extensive  campaigns  aimed  at  total  collectivization  and  a 
labor-intensive  concept  of  development.  In  1959,  P’eng  Teh-huai,  then 
Minister  of  Defense  and  a Politburo  member,  openly  criticized  Mao’s 
extreme  policies  and  was  purged.  As  a result  of  that  criticism,  the 
planned  level  of  collectivization  was  lowered  to  reduce  the  stringent 
demands  for  material  sacrifice.  The  result  was  that  Mao’s  original 
program  was  replaced  by  an  alternative  that  offered  the  ruling  elite 
a new  option  and  led  to  factional  struggle. 

The  behind- the-scene  factional  conflict  over  power  and  political 
direction  found  its  expression  in  the  controversial  Socialist  Education 
Movement.  When  a majority  of  the  Party  leaders  opposed  Chairman  Mao, 
the  conflict  came  out  into  the  open.  Mao  and  Lin  Piao  mobilized  the 
youth  for  the  Cultural  Revolution  outside  the  control  structure  of 
the  Party.  The  civilian  Party  machine  was  destroyed,  and  between 
1966  and  1968,  many  Politburo  members,  including  Liu  Shao-ch’i,  Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing,  and  P’eng  Chen,  were  purged.  A significant  result  of 
this  power  struggle  was  the  infiltration  by  military  leaders  of  the 
political  decisionmaking  process. 
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Then  Lin  Piao,  Minister  of  Defense  and  heir  apparent  to  Mao,  was 
purged  in  1971,  in  part  because  of  his  challenge  to  Mao’s  leadership 
and  in  part  because  of  his  heavy-handed  placement  of  military  men  in 
important  government  positions.  Lin’s  fall  marked  the  gradual  return 
to  power  of  the  older,  civilian  cadres. 

If  the  hypothesis  that  more  high-ranking  officials  are  purged  or 
dismissed  during  a domestic  crisis  is  valid,  we  would  expect  to  find 
that  the  higher  ratio  of  purges  in  1958-1959,  1966-1968,  and  1970-1971 
marked  a decisive  political  turning  point.  Our  expectations  were  sub- 
stantiated. 

Table  1 and  Fig.  7 summarize  data  regarding  purges  and  appointments 

between  1957  and  1973.  They  show  that  during  the  periods  1958-1959, 

1966-1968,  and  1970-1973  more  than  1 percent  of  the  total  number  of 
officials  in  our  sample  were  purged.  Indeed,  the  purge  rate  reached 
1.5  percent  in  1958,  one  year  before  P’eng  Teh-huai  was  ousted,  and  1.1 
percent  a year  later.  During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  purge  rate 
reached  3.4  percent  in  1966,  25.4  percent  in  1967,  and  16.3  percent  in 
1968.  The  rate  was  11  percent  in  1971,  when  Lin  Piao  was  purged,  and 
2.7  percent  the  year  before. 

The  data  reveal  a significant  pattern  of  correlation  between  purges 
and  crisis.  When  the  top  leaders  engaged  in  a serious  power  struggle 
that  changed  the  course  of  domestic  political  development,  the  purge 

rate  reached  the  1 percent  mark.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 

the  highest  rate  occurred  the  year  before  the  purges  reached  the 
Politburo  level.  The  purge  rate  of  3.4  percent  in  1966  should  have 
warned  us  of  a turbulent  crisis,  namely,  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
Therefore,  a high  purge  rate  (1  percent  in  this  study)  should  alert  us 
to  look  for  shifts  among  the  PRC’s  top  leadership  and  to  try  to  identify 
possible  changes  in  the  PRC’s  internal  policies. 

Our  data  prior  to  the  Cultural  Revolution,  however,  does  not  show 
a clear  pattern  of  disappearances  and  purges  occurring  during  a crisis 
and  new  appointments  coming  during  times  of  relative  calm.  Figure  7 
reveals  that  from  1956  to  1965  purges  and  new  appointments  appeared  to 
run  parallel,  while  after  that  time  promotions  followed  purges. 

Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  number  of  purges  appear  to  have 
peaked  about  two  years  before  the  number  of  new  appointments.  The 
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Table  1 


PURGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS  OF  OFFICIALS,  1957-1973 


Year 

No.  of 
Officials 
in  Sample 

Purged 

Appointed 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1957 

233 

■H 

0.4 

22 

9.4 

1958 

266 

1.5 

51 

19.2 

1959 

272 

1.1 

21 

7.7 

1960 

271 

| 

0.4 

22 

8.1 

1961 

269 

0 

0 

9 

3.3 

1962 

273 

0.4 

14 

5.1 

1963 

276 

I 

0.4 

10 

3.6 

1964 

289 

I 

0.3 

26 

9.0 

1965 

305 

2 

0.7 

36 

11.8 

1966 

292 

10 

3.4 

7 

2.4 

1967 

280 

71 

25.4 

30 

10.7 

1968 

245 

40 

16.3 

69 

28.2 

1969 

270 

0 

0 

155 

57.4 

1970 

261 

7 

2.7 

17 

6.5 

1971 

263 

29 

11.0 

35 

13.3 

1972 

233 

3 

m 

13 

5.6 

1973 

266 

4 

EH 

55 

20.7 

1967  peak  of  purges  was  followed  by  the  peak  of  new  appointments  in 
1969,  when  the  Ninth  Party  Congress  was  held.  The  pattern  was  re- 
peated with  the  peak  of  purges  in  1971,  when  Lin  Piao  was  ousted,  fol- 
lowed by  the  peak  of  new  appointments  two  years  later  in  1973.  After 
major  purges  since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  it  has  appeared  to  take 
about  two  years  for  the  competing  factions  to  consolidate  before  they 
can  agree  to  hold  a Party  congress.  It  is  only  when  purges  and  appoint- 
ments take  place  on  a large  scale  that  cycles  of  crisis  and  relative 
tranquility  are  reflected  in  personnel  shifts  in  which  purges  and  dis- 
missals occur  during  the  crisis  and  new  appointments  come  during  times 
of  relative  calm. 
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B.  ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  MILITARY  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF  CRISIS 

The  military’s  entry  into  the  politics  of  new  nations  and  new 

regimes  has  almost  always  been  coupled  with  major  changes  in  the 

political,  economic,  and  social  order.  The  political  activities  of 

the  military  occur  largely  in  response  to  tensions  associated  with 

these  rapid  changes.  When  the  dominant  political  group  cannot  cope 

with  political,  economic,  and  social  developments,  political  pressure 

by  another  faction  to  expand  its  role  to  meet  the  internal  crisis 

follows.  Moreover,  in  political  systems  in  which  leadership  changes 

are  rigid  and  uncompetitive,  conspiratorial  power  politics  has  been 

the  traditional  means  for  change.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 

army  has  often  been  a tool  in  the  struggle  for  domestic  political 

power,  either  to  maintain  one  faction  in  power  or  to  help  another 
18 

gain  power. 

In  Communist  China,  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  communization 

brought  rapid  political,  economic,  and  social  changes.  Following  the 

disaster  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  Mao’s  control  over  the  Party,  a 

civilian  institution,  was  weakened.  His  opponents  expanded  their  role 

to  meet  the  internal  crisis  and  to  oppose  his  leadership.  Mao  then 

allied  himself  with  the  army  through  Lin  Piao  to  attack  his  opponents 

19 

in  the  Party,  particularly  through  the  Socialist  Education  Movement. 

Mao  and  Lin  used  the  Cultural  Revolution  to  paralyze  civilian  Party 
and  government  institutions,  and  the  PLA  assumed  the  dominant  role  in 
China. 

Our  data  on  the  distribution  of  civilian  and  military  personnel 
reflect  such  historical  development  in  China  and  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  military  intervention  in  the  politics  of  developing  nations. 

Table  2 shows  the  rise  of  the  military  in  1967  to  about  66  percent  of 
the  300  positions  surveyed  and  in  1968  to  a peak  of  about  74  percent 
of  306  positions.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1969, 
and  particularly  after  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao,  the  gradual  strengthening 
of  civilian  institutions  has  encouraged  a steady  reduction  in  the 
number  of  civilian  posts  held  by  the  military.  Military  representa- 
tion in  1973  dropped  to  about  57  percent,  the  level  of  military /civilian 
distribution  on  the  eve  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1966. 
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Table  2 

CIVILIAN/MILITARY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
BY  YEAR,  1956-1973 


Year 

Civilian 

Military 

No.  of 
Positions3 
in  Sample 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1956 

54.7 

145 

45.3 

320 

1957 

52.5 

159 

47.5 

335 

1958 

205 

53.1 

181 

46.9 

386 

1959 

200 

51.4 

189 

48.6 

389 

1960 

196 

50.5 

192 

49.5 

388 

1961 

195 

50.1 

194 

49.9 

389 

1962 

203 

50.9 

196 

49.1 

399 

1963 

198 

49.6 

201 

50.4 

399 

1964 

205 

49.0 

214 

51.0 

419 

1965 

207 

47.4 

230 

52.6 

437 

1966 

186 

46.0 

218 

54.0 

404 

1967 

102 

34.0 

198 

66.0 

300 

1968 

80 

26.1 

226 

73.9 

306 

1969 

153 

33.3 

307 

66.7 

460 

1970 

156 

34.2 

300 

65.8 

456 

1971 

175 

36.9 

299 

63.1 

474 

1972 

176 

37.9 

289 

62.1 

465 

1973 

224 

43.1 

296 

56.9 

520 

aAn  official  may  hold  more  than  one  position  concurrently. 


The  success  or  failure  of  political,  economic,  and  social  policies 
in  China,  therefore,  can  be  expected  to  have  a direct  effect  on  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  military  political  activity.  If  the  present 
dominant  political  groups  were  to  experience  another  economic  setback 
or  political  conflict,  or  if  the  country  were  to  experience  new  social 
instability,  the  top  military  leadership  would  be  encouraged  again 
to  assume  power  to  cope  with  the  problems  caused  by  civilian  failures. 
Thus,  an  increase  of  military  representation  in  the  top  leadership 
positions  above  the  57  percent  level  of  1973  should  indicate  that 
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another  major  domestic  crisis  had  occurred,  Conyersely,  a continuing 
decrease  in  the  number  of  military  political  and  economic  roles  can 
indicate  a general  trend  toward  normalcy  and  the  gradual  strengthen- 
ing of  Party  and  government  institutions. 

C.  PERSONNEL  SHIFTS  IN  MARGINAL  PROVINCES 
AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE 

An  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  examine  and  compare  demotion  pat- 
terns in  the  core  and  marginal  provinces.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of 
demotions  tends  to  be  higher  in  the  marginal  provinces  and  that  these 
demotions  occur  prior  to  those  in  the  core  provinces,  personnel  shifts 
in  the  marginal  provinces  can  provide  advance  warning  of  leadership 
discontinuity  in  the  core  provinces  and  possibly  at  the  national  level. 

Two  criteria  are  used  to  define  a core  province:  First,  it  must 

contain  the  headquarters  of  a military  region  (thus  it  is  politically 
important),  and  second,  at  least  80  percent  of  those  competing  for 
promotions  in  the  province  must  be  insiders  (thus  it  is  traditionally 
stable  in  terms  of  continuing  strength  of  insiders).  A marginal  prov- 
ince does  not  have  a military-region  headquarters,  and  more  than  50 
percent  of  those  who  are  eligible  to  be  promoted  or  demoted  are  out- 
siders. Based  on  these  criteria,  we  have  selected  Kiangsu,  Liaoning, 
Shanghai,  and  Shantung  as  the  core  provinces  to  be  used  in  this  study, 
and  Heilungkiang,  Kiangsi,  Peking,  and  Shensi  as  the  marginal  provinces. 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  demotions  in  these  core  and 
marginal  provinces  by  year  from  1957  to  1973  are  summarized  in  Table  3 
and  Fig.  8.  The  percentage  distribution  of  purges  and  demotions  do 
not  reveal  any  clear  pattern  distinguishing  core  provinces  from  mar- 
ginal provinces  in  terms  of  the  demotion  rate.  The  marginal  provinces 
do  not  necessarily  have  a higher  rate  of  purges  and  demotions;  further- 
more, prior  to  the  Cultural  Revolution,  purges  and  demotions  did  not 
necessarily  occur  earlier  in  the  marginal  provinces  than  in  the  core 
provinces . 

Figure  8 shows,  however,  that  since  1964  sharp  rises  in  the  number 
of  purges  and  demotions  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  marginal  prov- 
inces before  they  occurred  in  the  core  provinces.  The  sharp  increase 
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Table  3 

DEMOTIONS  BY  SELECTED  CORE3  AND  MARGINAL^  PROVINCES 


Year 

Demotions  in 
Core  Provinces 

Demotions  in 
Marginal  Provinces 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1957 

i 

5.6 

0 

0 

1958 

i 

4.2 

0 

0 

1959 

i 

3.0 

3 

12.5 

1960 

2 

6.5 

2 

9.1 

1961 

1 

3.3 

0 

0 

1962 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1963 

0 

0 

1 

4.0 

1964 

1 

3.3 

0 

0 

1965 

2 

6.6 

5 

25.0 

1966 

0 

0 

3 

15.8 

1967 

9 

3.0 

7 

38.9 

1968 

38.5 

4 

23.5 

1969 

1 

34.4 

0 

0 

1970 

2 

8.4 

4 

17.4 

1971 

2 

3.8 

6 

25.0 

1972 

3 

4.2 

1 

4.0 

1973 

5 

6.9 

2 

7.1 

Total 

41 

Z8 

3. 

Kiangsu,  Liaoning,  Shanghai,  and  Shantung. 
^ Heilungkiang,  Kiangsi,  Peking,  and  Shensi. 


in  the  demotion  rate  in  the  selected  marginal  provinces  between  1964 
and  1968  was  followed  by  a similar  increase  in  the  selected  core 
provinces  in  1966-1969.  The  demotions  peaked  in  the  marginal  provinces 
in  1967  and  in  the  core  provinces  the  following  year.  Another  sharp 
increase  in  the  demotion  rate  in  the  marginal  provinces  between  1969 
and  1971  suggests  that  a similar  rise  will  follow  in  the  core  provinces. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  demotions  in  the  core 
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provinces  since  1971,  a trend  that  was  bolstered  by  the  shuffling  of 
military-region  commanders  in  January  1974  to  the  extent  that*  these 
commanders  concurrently  held  Party  and  government  positions.  The 
loss  of  these  positions  will  certainly  increase  the  demotion  rate  of 
the  core  provinces  in  1974. 

The  inclusion  of  only  the  top  level  of  provincial  positions  in 
this  study  of  course  limits  the  population  available  for  intensive 
analysis,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  pattern  revealed  in  Fig.  8 is 
an  accidental  result.  Nevertheless,  research  that  utilizes  the  core 
and  marginal  concepts  to  examine  and  project  nationwide  personnel 
shifts  and  political  crises  is  a promising  subject.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  population  at  the  local  level  to  include  at 
least  deputies  — deputy  commanders  and  deputy  political  commissars 
of  military  regions,  deputy  commanders  and  deputy  political  com- 
missars of  military  districts,  secretaries  and  deputy  secretaries  of 
provincial  Party  committees,  and  vice  governors  and  vice  chairmen  of 
provincial-level  revolutionary  committees. 

Macroanalyses  of  personnel  shifts  as  illustrated  in  this  section 
can  only  suggest  new  or  changing  political  developments.  Therefore, 
microanalyses  are  needed  to  identify  more  specifically  the  nature  and 
directions  of  such  changes.  Further  thought  and  the  refinement  of 
analytical  tools  may  enable  us  to  combine  the  macro-  and  microanalyses 
so  that  indicators  can  not  only  alert  us  to  a possible  political  turn- 
ing point,  but  also  to  the  content  and  direction  of  the  change. 
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IV,  INDICATORS  OF  INTERFACTION  MOBILITY 


This  section  summarizes  data  on  Chinese  military  and  civil  elite 
promotion  and  demotion  between  1956  and  1973.  A basic  premise  is  that 
if  leaders  sharing  the  same  background,  such  as  field-army  or  military- 
region  affiliation,  have  survived  successive  purges,  and  if  their 
survival  as  representatives  of  such  affiliations  has  been  statistically 
unusual,  or  conversely,  if  certain  leaders  distinguished  by  shared 
loyalties  have  suffered  collective  purge,  we  may  tentatively  conclude 
that  these  indicators  have  some  utility  for  understanding  China’s  in- 
ternal political  conflict. 

Collating  data  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  interest  groups  was 
simplified  by  earlier  studies  and  by  the  fact  that  personnel  assign- 
ments still  reflected  recent  political-military  history.  That  is  to 
say,  five  field  armies  had  conquered  certain  regions  of  China  during 
the  Civil  War  (1945-1950).  Thereafter,  the  military  as  well  as  civil 
leaders  of  those  field  armies  assumed  military  or  civil  roles  in  the 
governing  of  the  newly  acquired  areas.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
same  five  major  field-army  elite  groups  remained  in  control  when  these 
geographic  areas  were  divided  into  military  regions  and  provinces.  As 
a device  for  collating  data,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  organize 
biographical  materials  along  lines  to  show  personnel  shifts  in  each  of 
the  five  geographic  base  areas.  For  the  purpose  of  explaining  per- 
sonnel shifts  (and  possibly  factional  politics)  over  the  eighteen  years 
under  study,  several  lines  of  political  cleavage  have  been  examined 
separately.  We  will  describe,  in  order  of  persuasiveness,  the  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  most  important  indicators  of,  primarily,  personnel 
mobility  and,  secondarily,  possible  political  conflict  and  interest- 
group  affiliation.  However,  no  effort  is  made  here  to  apply  regression 
analysis  to  determine  which  are  the  more  significant  indicators,  because 
such  analysis  requires  further  conceptual  refinement  and  additional 
research. 

Before  examining  each  factor  of  political  cleavage,  some  defini- 
tion of  concepts  and  explanation  of  analytical  method  are  warranted. 
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The  concepts  of  promotion  and  demotion  are  crucial  because  they  are  used 
to  determine  whether  certain  leaders  with  shared  loyalties  have  col- 
lectively  shared  upward  or  downward  mobility.  Then  it  is  essential  to 
explain  the  method  of  statistical  analysis  used  to  indicate  that  such 
collective  upward  or  downward  mobilities  are  statistically  unusual 
and  show  different  patterns , The  definitions  of  promotion  and  demotion 
were  discussed  in  Section  II;  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  statisti- 
cal analysis  follows. 

A.  METHOD  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

To  examine  unusual  (such  as  conflicting)  factional  relationships 
on  the  basis  of  personnel  mobility  — i.e.,  promotion  and  demotion  — 
it  is  essential  to  show  that  the  promotions  and  demotions  were  not 
randomly  or  impartially  distributed.  A basic  assumption  is  that  in 
a situation  where  competition  for  position  does  not  exist,  the  distri- 
bution of  promotion  and  demotion  would  likely  be  in  proportion  to  the 
sizes  of  the  participating  groups.  If  substantial  differences  exist 
between  the  actual  and  expected  distributions  of  promotions  and  de- 
motions, then  these  differences  should  warrant  careful  analysis. 

For  example,  when  a faction  receives  a larger  share  of  promotions 
and  a smaller  share  of  demotions  than  its  expected  share  by  impartial 
distribution  based  on  the  number  of  its  members,  then  this  faction 
appears  to  have  gained  political  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
another  faction  shows  the  reverse  pattern  of  promotion  and  demotion, 
the  data  suggest  that  one  faction’s  gain  may  have  contributed  to  the 
other’s  loss.  If  the  actual  distribution  of  promotions  and  demotions 
differ  from  the  expected  distribution,  and  if  such  differences  can  be 
shown  to  correspond  to  actual  historical  events,  then  such  analysis 
can  be  useful  for  observing  Chinese  group  political  behavior. 

The  computation  of  such  differences  requires  three  elements: 
total  size  of  the  group  (such  as  generation  or  field  army),  actual 
distribution  of  promotion  and  demotion,  and  expected  distribution. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  were  thirty  members  of  the  first  generation 
in  1960,  twenty  of  the  second  generation,  and  ten  of  the  third  genera- 
tion: The  total  number  of  officials  in  1960,  then,  was  sixty.  The 
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actual  number  of  promotions  that  year  was  ten  for  each  generation. 
Obviously,  these  thirty  promotions  were  not  impartially  distributed, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  generation  was  three  times  as  large  as  the  third, 
but  both  received  the  same  number  of  promotions. 

How  should  these  thirty  promotions  be  impartially  distributed? 

To  compute  impartial  (expected)  distribution  of  promotion,  we  should 
compute  the  promotion  index . Thirty  of  sixty  officials  were  promoted. 

The  promotion  index  is  30  t 60  = 0.5.  If  each  official  had  0.5  oppor- 
tunity for  promotion,  the  first  generation  should  receive  fifteen 
promotions  (30  x 0.5),  the  second  generation,  ten  promotions  (20  x 0.5), 
and  the  third  generation,  five  promotions  (10  x 0.5).  The  differences 
were  -5  for  the  first  generation,  0 for  the  second  generation,  and  +5 
for  the  third  generation.  This  means  that  the  first  generation  re- 
ceived five  fewer  promotions  than  expected  and  the  third  generation  five 
more  than  expected  in  1960. 

Applying  this  method  of  statistical  analysis,  we  will  compute  the 
differences  in  actual  and  expected  distribution  of  promotions  and  de- 
motions for  each  year  from  1957  to  1973.  We  want  to  know  (1)  if  these 
differences  reveal  unusual  patterns  among  different  generations,  dif- 
ferent field  armies,  different  military  regions,  insiders  and  outsiders, 
commanders  and  commissars,  military  and  civilian  personnel,  and  differ- 
ent functions,  and  (2)  if  these  patterns  correspond  to  historical  events 
in  which  some  groups  are  clearly  favored  over  others . 

B.  FIELD-ARMY  AFFILIATION 

The  first  indicator  of  interfactional  behavior  that  we  will  ex- 
amine is  field-army  affiliation.  Figure  9 shows  actual  promotion  and 
Fig.  10  demotion  distribution  as  deviations  from  expected  distribution 
(see  Appendixes  2 to  4 for  the  data  on  which  Figs.  9 and  10  are  based), 
by  field  army  by  year.  These  data  reveal  several  interesting  phenomena. 

The  data  suggest  that  from  1956  to  1964  there  were  no  drastic 
differences  in  upward  or  downward  mobility  among  the  field  armies.  The 
deviation  between  the  expected  and  the  actual  distribution  was  relatively 
small,  suggesting  either  a lack  of  concern  for  field-army  factions  or 


Actual  No.  of  Promotions 
Above  or  Below  Expected  No. 


Fig.  9 — Deviation  of  actual  from  expected  promotion  distribution,  by  Afield  army 


Actual  No.  of  Demotions 
Above  or  Below  Expected  No. 
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Fig.  10  — Deviation  of  actual  from  expected  demotion  distribution,  by  field  army 
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a balance  of  power  among  them.  In  any  event,  this  pattern  was  shattered 
shortly  before  the  Cultural  Revolution,  when  promotion  and  demotion 
distributions  among  the  field  armies  began  to  deviate  significantly 
from  the  expected. 

The  most  obvious  beneficiary  of  this  change  was  the  Fourth  Field  - 
Army  faction  led  by  Lin  Piao.  Although  this  faction  had  a high  rate 
of  promotion  and  a relatively  low  rate  of  demotion  after  Lin  Piao  be- 
came Defense  Minister  in  1959,  the  Fourth  Field  Army  reached  the  peak 
of  its  prominance  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  particularly  from 
1967  to  1969.  During  this  same  period,  however,  the  First  Field  Army, 
associated  with  P’eng  Teh-huai  and  Ho  Lung,  lost  power  to  a significant 
extent.  Then,  following  the  purge  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971,  many  of  his 
Fourth  Field-Army  proteges  were  demoted,  and  from  that  year  on.  Fourth 
Field-Army  promotions  were  below  expected  and  demotions  considerably 
above. 

Meanwhile,  reflecting  interfactional  competition,  the  powerful 
Second  Field  Army  (led  by  Chen  Hsi^lien,  Commander  of  the  Shenyang 
Military  Region  from  1960  to  1973  and  Commander  of  the  Peking  Military 
Region  since  January  1974),  and  Third  Field  Army  (led  by  Hsu  Shih-yu, 
Commander  of  the  Nanking  Military  Region  from  1954  to  1973  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Canton  Military  Region  since  January  1974),  showed 
increased  promotions  and  reduced  demotions.  The  Second  and  Third 
field  armies  appeared  to  benefit  the  most  from  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao 
and  the  Fourth  Field  Army. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Fifth  Field  Army  also  relates  to  its 

outstanding  leaders.  The  purge  of  Lo  Jui-ch’ing,  Chief  of  Staff  of 

the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army,  in  December  1965,  was  preceded 

by  a sharp  drop  in  promotions  for  the  Fifth  Field  Army  (see  Fig.  9) 
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and  an  increase  in  demotions  in  1965,  1966,  and  1967  (see  Fig.  10). 

Then  Yang  Ch?eng-wu,  another  Fifth  Field-Army  man,  became  Acting  Chief 

of  Staff  in  1966.  More  important  for  appointments,  he  was  Secretary- 

General  of  the  Party  Military  Affairs  Committee  from  September  1967 
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until  his  dismissal  in  March  1968.  During  this  period,  Fifth  Field- 
Army  faction  promotions  increased  sharply  (particularly  in  1967),  and 
demotions  dropped  below  expected  in  1968. 
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In  general,  the  data  show  that  the  political  fortunes  of  many  top 

leaders  (both  military  and  civilian)  haye  risen  and  fallen  along  with 

those  of  key  leaders  (particularly  military)  with  whom  they  have  been 

closely  associated  throughout  their  careers.  When  men  such  as  P’eng 

Teh-huai,  Ho  Lung,  and  Lin  Piao  were  in  the  ascendancy,  they  placed 

many  of  their  followers  in  key  positions;  when  they  were  purged,  many 

of  their  close  associates  fell  from  favor  along  with  them.  The  evidence 

is  convincing  that  long-term  affiliations,  such  as  with  the  field-army 

system,  are  a significant  factor  in  identifying  competing  factions  and 
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interfact ional  mobility, 

C.  GENERATIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

It  is  inevitable  that  younger  generations  should  replace  older 
ones.  That  such  shifts  must  influence  policy  perspectives  is  also 
likely.  It  is  our  thought,  however,  that  the  precise  significance 
of  such  shifts  remains  obscure,  since  policy  perspectives  and  loyal- 
ties are  likely  to  be  finely  "tuned"  by  factors  other  than  genera- 
tional affiliation.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  general  attitudinal 
patterns  may  be  associated  with  generations  and  that  this  subject 
deserves  further  exploration.  In  anticipation  of  such  future  research, 
our  data  may  provide  indexes  of  shifts  in  the  influence  of  different 
generations,  whatever  their  collective  attitude  patterns  may  be. 

Figure  11  shows  actual  promotions  and  Fig.  12  demotions  as  devia- 
tions from  the  expected  distribution  of  promotions  and  demotions,  by 
generation  (for  data,  see  Appendixes  5 to  7).  The  data  show  different 
generational  behavior. 

As  shown  in  these  two  figures,  the  deviation  of  actual  from  expected 
promotions  and  demotions,  relatively  minor  from  1957  to  1964,  appears 
to  have  increased  sharply  since  1964.  This  pattern  is  similar  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  field  armies  and  may  indicate  a lack  of  concern  for 
generational  factions  prior  to  1964.  Nevertheless,  the  Socialist 
Education  Movement,  launched  in  1962,  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  from 
1966  to  1969  might  have  influenced  different  generational  distribution 
of  promotions  and  demotions,  particularly  between  members  of  the  first 
generation  (average  age  in  1973  was  68),  such  as  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  and  the 
third  generation  (average  age  in  1973  was  60),  such  as  Chang  Chun-chiao. 
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For  this  group  of  top  leadership  as  a whole,  the  eighteen-year 
period  under  study  brought  a noteworthy  shift  in  favor  of  the  better- 
trained,  better -educated,  and  technologically  oriented  members  of  the 
third  generation.  The  rate  of  promotion  for  the  third  generation 
- steadily  rose  and  reached  its  peak  in  1968.  Conversely,  the  first  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  second  generations  have  shown  an  overall  decline 
in  promotions  since  1957;  in  fact,  first  generation  promotions  remained 
below  the  expected  number  throughout  the  period.  Although  the  fourth 
and  younger  generations  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
motions, their  proportion  thus  far  seems  to  indicate  an  insignificant 
role  in  the  competition  for  political  power. 

One  could  argue  that  since  the  first  generation  officials  started 
their  political  careers  in  the  early  1950s  with  high  positions,  they 
would  likely  have  less  opportunity  for  promotion.  Also,  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  first  generation,  at  their  age  and  probably  de- 
clining health,  to  fade  from  the  political  scene.  However,  two  unusual 
ups  and  downs  between  the  first  and  third  generations  deserve  special 
attention. 

One  was  the  first  generation’s  abrupt  drop  in  promotions  and 
increases  in  demotions  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  third  generation  showed  an  unusual  surge  in  promotions 
and  a sharp  drop  in  demotions.  This  phenomenon  corresponded  to  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Cultural  Revolution:  to  remove  many  of  the  ?,old 

men"  to  pave  the  way  for  the  rise  of  a younger  generation  in  their  late 
fifties. 

Another  unusual  curve  occurred  after  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971. 
First  generation  promotions  increased  in  1972  to  within  one  of  the 
expected  number,  and  at  the  same  time,  demotions  decreased  to  below 
expected.  The  fate  of  the  third  generation  was  the  reverse;  By  1973 
its  promotions  were  substantially  below  and  demotions  above  the  expected 
number . Indeed,  the  rehabilitation  and  reappointment  of  Teng  Hsiao- 
\ P!inS  as  the  Vice  Premier,  the  revived  activity  of  Yeh  Chien-ying  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  of  Chou  En-lai  at  the  Center,  and  the  continuing 
power  of  old  comrades  such  as  Hsu  Shih-yu,  Chen  Hsi-lien,  and  Li  Hsien- 
nien  parallel  this  statistical  revelation. 
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A relatively  clear  pattern  emerges:  Groups  with  a high  rate  of 

promotion  simultaneously  tend  to  have  a low  rate  of  demotion,  and  vice 
versa.  This  is  a possible  indication  of  collective  behavior  among 
generation  groups  in  terms  of  their  downward  and  upward  mobility.  Why 
is  such  a pattern  particularly  clear  between  the  first  and  the  third 
generations?  During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  did  Mao  and  Lin  Piao 
simply  exploit  an  existing  conflict  between  the  first  and  third  genera- 
tions — or  did  they  initiate  and  agitate  a conflict  for  their  political 
purposes?  These  intriguing  questions,  together  with  the  unusual  patterns 
revealed  from  the  data,  should  warrant  close  examination  of  generational 
behavior  and  its  implications. 

If  political  conflicts  indeed  exist  between  the  first  and  the 
third  generations,  it  may  not  necessarily  indicate  different  political 
preferences  between  these  two  generations.  The  conflict  may  naturally 
derive  from  an  urgent  desire  of  the  third  generation  (whose  average 
age  in  1973  was  already  60)  to  seek  political  positions  from  the  old. 
Their  frustration  at  such  a long  wait  for  political  prominence  would 
make  them  political  opportunists  to  the  extent  that  there  were  oppor- 
tunities to  challenge  their  elders. 

D.  CIVILIAN-MILITARY  CONFLICT 

China  analysts  tend  to  differentiate  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary political  leaders,  on  the  premise  that  the  military  seek  to  gain 
control  and  to  govern  China.  The  shifting  power  positions  of  civilian 
and  military  leaders,  based  on  promotions  and  demotions  between  1957 
and  1973,  are  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14  (for  the  data,  see  appendixes  8 
and  9).  The  figures  indicate  several  significant  patterns  that  deserve 
explanation. 

After  Lin  Piao  became  Minister  of  Defense  in  1959  and  launched  the 
Learn-from-the-PLA  and  the  Socialist-Education  movements,  and  par- 
ticularly from  1963  to  1965,  the  military  received  more  promotions  and 
fewer  demotions  than  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  impartial  dis- 
tribution. The  proportion  of  civilian  promotions  and  demotions  was 
the  reverse  of  the  military  pattern  between  1963  and  1965. 
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A similar  shift  was  evident  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  from 
1966  to  1968,  when  the  collapse  of  the  Party  and  government  institutions 
gave  the  military  the  opportunity  to  replace  purged  civil  leaders  in 
essential  civil  positions.  Our  data  show  that  in  1967  and  1968  civilians 
received  fewer  promotions  than  expected,  while  the  military  gained  an 
extra  five  promotions  each  year.  Differences  in  demotion  distributions 
were  even  more  drastic.  In  two  years,  1967  and  1968,  civilians  suffered 
a total  of  eighty-eight  more  demotions  than  expected,  while  the  military 
received  eighty-six  fewer  demotions  than  they  would  have,  had  demotions 
been  impartially  distributed. 

However,  while  the  military  continued  to  gain  high  representation 
in  the  leadership  group  under  study,  their  proportion  of  promotions 
dropped  in  1969,  at  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  A factor 
that  contributed  to  the  decline  in  promotions  for  the  military  and 
rise  in  promotions  for  civilians  was  the  "election”  of  the  many  new 
members  of  the  Ninth  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP,  "representing  the 
masses."  This  phenomenon  might  suggest  that  an  effort  was  already  under 
way  in  1969  to  reduce  military  power  by  reducing  the  number  of  promo- 
tions for  military  personnel.  An  effort  to  reinstitute  civilian 
control  of  political  organizations  had  been  publicly  advocated  in  the 
Party  press  in  1969.  This  effort  was  only  moderately  successful, 
because  in  1969  the  military  continued  to  hold  about  67  percent  of  the 
total  of  460  positions  (see  Table  2,  p.  38). 

Promotions  and  demotions  were  somewhat  mixed  in  1971.  The  military 
received  more  promotions  but  also  more  demotions  than  expected.  Two 
factors  contributed  to  this  phenomenon:  One  was  the  establishment, 

between  December  1970  and  August  1971,  of  provincial-level  Party  com- 
mittees in  which  many  military  men  assumed  key  positions;  the  second 
was  the  fall  in  late  1971  of  Lin  Piao,  which  was  followed  by  the  fall 
of  many  of  his  military  associates.  The  military  promotion  rate  dropped 
sharply  in  1972  and  1973,  while  the  demotion  rate  increased  somewhat. 
Conversely,  the  civilian  promotion  rate  surged  and  the  demotion  rate 
dropped.  The  pressure  to  transfer  functions  from  the  military  to 
civilian  personnel  appeared  to  be  more  effective  after  the  fall  of  Lin 
Piao . 
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E.  COMMANDERS  VERSUS  COMMISSARS 

Scholars  invariably  assess  the  depth  of  the  Party--military  con- 
flict in  terms  of  the  respective  participants1  stand  on  various 
issues.  There  is  a tendency  to  characterize  the  commissars  (career 
military  leaders  in  the  PLA  General  Political  Department  whose  function 
has  focused  on  ideological  indoctrination,  loyalty,  mass  mobilization, 
etc.,  rather  than  on  combat  command)  as  "the  Party  within  the  military," 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  natural  adversaries  of  the  military  commanders 
on  many  issues.  We  have  criticized  this  indicator  of  interest-group 
affiliation  and  behavior  because  it  fails  to  consider  other,  probably 
higher  loyalties  (including  the  traditional  field-army  and  the  geographi 
cal  military-region  loyalties).  Nevertheless,  because  differences  in 
attitude  tend  to  separate  commanders  and  commissars,  and  because  the 
institution  of  the  General  Political  Department  has  provided  a formal 
career  channel  whereby  a commissar  might  escape  claims  on  his  loyalty 
based  on  earlier  field-army  or  military-region  affiliation,  it  seemed 
useful  to  trace  the  contrasting  careers  of  members  of  these  two  cate- 
gories as  reflected  in  their  promotions  and  demotions  between  1956 
and  the  end  of  1973. 

Figures  15  and  16  show  the  deviation  of  actual  promotion  and  de- 
motion distribution  from  expected  distributions.  (For  this  data,  see 
Appendixes  10  and  11.)  The  promotion  and  demotion  patterns  of  the 
military  commanders  and  the  political  commissars  do  not  reveal  clear 
differences,  as  did  the  indicators  discussed  earlier.  The  commissars 
appear  to  have  been  favored  as  a group  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
ceived their  expected  share  or  more  of  promotions  for  all  but  two  of 
the  years  in  the  period  under  study.  Only  in  1962  and  1973  did  they 
receive  fewer  promotions  than  they  might  have  expected,  and  in  each 
case  it  was  only  one  below  expected.  The  pattern  of  commissar  demotions 
however,  paralleled  (rather  than  contrasted  with)  that  of  promotions, 
and  for  most  of  the  years  surveyed,  commissars  also  received  more  than 
their  expected  number  of  demotions. 

The  absence  of  clearcut  differences  in  the  promotion  and  demotion 
patterns  for  commanders  and  commissars  may  indicate  that  the  conflict 
between  these  two  groups  is  not  as  sharp  as  some  analysts  imply.  One 


Actual  No.  of  Promotions 
Above  or  Below  Expected  No. 
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Fig.  15  — Deviation  of  actual  from  expected  promotion  distribution  for  commissars  vs*  commanders 
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can  also  add  that  the  functional  differences  between  commanders  and 
commissars  are  not  as  sharp  as  some  analysts  imply.  For  example , the 
General  Political  Department’s  formal  responsibilities  include  duties 
that  involve  such  major  military  tasks  as  assessing  combat  readiness, 
overseeing  aspects  of  military  research  and  development,  and  evaluat- 
ing  officer  performance.  Furthermore,  a number  of  the  men  included 
in  this  study  (ranging  from  13  percent  in  1957  to  5 percent  in  1973) 
held  the  posts  of  commander  and  commissar  simultaneously  (actual  num- 
bers are  given  in  Appendix  10). 

The  behavior  pattern  of  the  political  commissars  suggests  that 
the  "military  party"  may  have  disassociated  from  the  civilian  party. 
Although  the  CCP  was  shattered  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the 
commissars  suffered  fewer  demotions  from  1965  to  1968  than  expected, 
had  the  distributions  been  impartial  (see  Fig.  16). 

F.  MILITARY-REGION  AFFILIATION 

Is  it  possible  that  each  military  region  has  developed  its  own 
interest  group,  wherein  loyalties  are  much  stronger  than  those  among 
former  field-army  comrades?  Certainly,  it  is  worth  postulating  that 
those  older  field-army  loyalties  may  have  found  a new  focus  in  the 
self-serving  bureaucratic  systems  of  each  military  region.  The  leaders 
of  a given  region  are  likely  to  focus  on  issues  at  home  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  defend  key  political  positions  against  outsiders. 

To  test  these  hypotheses,  we  examined  political  and  military 
leaders  on  the  basis  of  their  apparent  affiliation  with  a military 
region.  An  insider,  as  defined  in  Section  II^B,  is  someone  who  had 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  survive  a succession  of  crises.  Therefore, 
an  insider  in  the  present  context  would  be  someone  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a military  region  during  one  crisis  period,  had  survived 
through  the  next  crisis,  and  had  remained  in  the  military  region 
(though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  post)  in  the  third.  A measure 
of  a military-region  faction’s  viability  and  independence  would  thus 
be  its  ability  to  resist  outsider  interference  and  appointment. 

The  relative  independence  or  self-sufficiency  of  a military  region 
is  reflected  in  Table  4 by  the  extent  to  which  personnel  changes,  both 
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Table  4 

INSIDER/OUTSIDER  PROMOTIONS  AND  DEMOTIONS 
BY  MILITARY  REGION,  1956-1973 
(in  percentages) 


Military 

Region 

Insider 

s 

Out 

side 

r s 

Promoted 

1956-73 

Demoted 

1956-73 

As  % of 
all 

leaders 
in  1973 

Promoted 

1956-73 

Demoted 

1956-73 

As  % of 
all 

leaders 
in  1973 

Lanchou 

60.3 

78.3 

83.3 

39.7 

21.7 

15.4 

Sinkiang 

55.6 

33.3 

50.0 

44.4 

66.7 

50.0 

Ch'engtu 

66.7 

66.7 

62.5 

33.3 

33.3 

37.5 

Kunming 

52.3 

50.0 

88.9 

47.7 

50.0 

11.1 

I 

Wuhan 

68.0 

; 78.9 

70.6 

32.0 

21.1 

29.4 

Fuchou 

50.0 

| 70.6 

66.7 

50.0 

29.4 

40.0 

Nanking 

80.9 

85.7 

82.8 

19.1 

14.3 

13.8 

Canton 

71.2 

73.7 

82.6 

28.8 

26.3 

13.4 

Shenyang 

74.4 

60.0 

100.0 

25.6 

40.0 

0 

Peking 

65.8 

71.0 

70.8 

34.2 

29.0 

29.2 

Tsinan 

82.6 

68.0 

55.6 

17.4 

31.2 

33.3 

Center 

52.8 

85.3 

83.3 

47.2 

14.7 

15.4 

promotion  and  demotion,  resulted  in  a high  proportion  of  promotion  (or 
demotion)  of  insiders.  When  outsiders  became  active  (that  is,  received 
a relatively  high  proportion  of  promotions  and  demotions)  in  military 
regions,  these  regions  tended  to  show  signs  of  political  instability. 

In  four  military  regions  (Sinkiang,  Kunming,  Fuchou,  and  the  Center), 
outsiders  received  more  than  40  percent  of  the  promotions.  We  know 
that  these  regions  were  subjected  to  repeated  invasion  by  outsiders 
during  and  after  the  Cultural  Revolution;  apparently  these  invasions 
succeeded  in  eroding  the  status  of  traditional  local  interest  groups. 

Thus,  the  data  in  Table  4 underscore  the  relative  power  of 
insiders  in  military  regions  and  argues  for  the  existence  and  increas- 
ing importance  of  military-region  factions.  This  finding  is  consistent 
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with  that  of  career  mobility  by  military-region  geographical  units 
shown  in  Table  12,  Section  VI  (p.  87).  The  data  show  also  that  75 
percent  or  more  of  individual  upward  and  downward  mobility  took 
place  within  the  same  military  region.  The  implication  of  this 
development  is  significant.  When  the  military  region  became  the  base 
for  promotion  and,  consequently,  the  focus  of  interest-group  loyalty, 
it  was  able  to  provide  reliable  patronage  for  the  career  success  of 
its  officers.  This  suggests  that  as  the  power  of  the  military  regions 
increased  so  did  their  basis  for  bargaining  with  the  Center.  The 
continuation  of  this  trend  in  China  could  mean  that  those  in  power  in 
key  military  regions  would  become  the  kingmakers.  Thus,  those  in 
power  at  the  Center  must  feel  the  need  to  grasp  any  opportunity  to 
resist  this  development.  The  extensive  reshuffling  of  military  com- 
mands revealed  in  Peking  on  New  YearTs  Day  1974  can  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  Mao  and  Premier  Chou  En-lai  recognize  the  power  of 

the  military  regions  and  have  taken  steps  to  lessen  the  personal  power 

24 

of  the  military-region  leaders. 

G,  FUNCTIONAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

If  the  process  of  modernization  continues  in  China,  competition 
among  the  various  specialized  agencies  and  service  arms  in  the  Chinese 
civil  and  military  establishments  will  probably  become  an  increasingly 
important  factor  in  shaping  interest  groups.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  in  China,  as  in  other  countries  with  large  and  powerful 
civil  and  military  establishments,  various  functional  interest  groups 
(such  as  government  agencies  and  military  service  arms)  will  engage 
in  complex  bureaucratic  politics,  involving  competition  for  budgetary 
allocations,  debates  over  responsibilities  and  roles,  and  differences 
over  strategy  and  tactics.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
increasing  requirement  for  modernization  and  professionalism  may  cause 
the  prevailing  system  based  on  the  field  army  and  military  region  to 
be  superseded  by  a bureaucratic  function  system  involving  a different 
set  of  rival  loyalties. 

However,  it  may  be  some  time  before  modernization  and  profes- 
sionalism in  China  reach  the  point  at  which  the  new  bureaucratic 
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interservice  system  clearly  becomes  the  focus  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive loyalties.  Our  limited  data  on  484  top  leaders  reveal  little 
evidence  that  leaders  sharing  the  same  bureaucratic  functions  received 
promotions  or  demotions  collectively. 

An  effort  was  made  to  combine  the  twenty  different  functions  listed 
on  pp.  11-12  in  order  to  compress  the  data.  Military  cadres  in  the  Armor 
Corps,  Infantry,  and  Public  Security  are  merged  into  a category  called 
"conventional  forces";  in  the  Artillery  Corps,  Engineer  Corps,  and 
Second  Artillery  (missiles)  they  are  merged  into  "military  technocrats"; 
in  the  Signal  Corps,  Railway  Corps,  General  Chief  of  Staff,  and  General 
Rear  Service  — into  "military  managers";  and  in  the  General  Political 
Department  — into  "military  ideologues."  On  the  civilian  side, 
political-legal  and  personnel-organizational  cadres  are  merged  into 
one  category  called  "political  and  personnel."  The  remaining  functions 
are  broad  enough  to  stand  for  this  comparison. 

The  twelve  new  systems  are:  (1)  conventional  forces,  (2)  military 

technocrats,  (3)  military  managers,  (4)  Air  Force,  (5)  Navy,  (6)  mili- 
tary ideologues,  (7)  propaganda  and  education,  (8)  industry  and  commu- 
nications, (9)  finance  and  trade,  (10)  foreign  affairs,  (11)  agriculture 
and  forestry,  and  (12)  political  and  personnel.  Data  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  leaders  according  to  these  twelve  functional  categories, 
distribution  of  actual  promotion  and  demotion,  distribution  of  expected 
promotion  and  demotion,  and  deviations  of  actual  from  expected  pro- 
motion and  demotion  are  provided  in  Appendixes  12  through  18. 

These  analyses  can  serve  as  useful  raw  data  in  further  explora- 
tions or  bureaucratic  differences  and  rivalries.  Consideration  of 
such  functional  differences  as  a working  assumption  is  a promising 
aspect  that  can  provide  an  alternative  frame  of  reference  to  help 
explain  variations  in  policy  and  their  consequences . 

In  summary,  four  of  the  six  indicators  examined  in  this  section 
appear  to  show  clear  differences  in  group  behavior  in  terms  of  upward 
and  downward  mobility.  Generational  and  field-army  behavior  differences 
seem  to  have  increased  since  the  Cultural  Revolution.  The  data  also  show 
clear  shifts  in  status  between  civilian  and  military  leaders.  As  for 
the  distinctions  between  insiders  and  outsiders,  the  data  reveal  an 
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overwhelming  majority  of  insiders  holding  personnel  assignments,  and 
when  the  insiders  failed  to  remain  in  the  majority,  the  areas  in 
which  they  functioned  tended  to  be  subjected  to  repeated  invasions 
by  outsiders,  particularly  during  and  after  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
Most  importantly,  the  different  behavior  patterns  between  genera 
tions,  field  armies,  civilians  and  the  military,  and  insiders  and  out 
siders  are  consistent  with  actual  historical  developments. 
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V.  ASSESSING  REGIME  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  utility  of  personnel  analysis  to  assess  regime  characteris- 
tics will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  Observation  of  different 
behavior  patterns  of  interest  groups  or  factions  through  promotion 
and  demotion  can  be  a way  of  assessing  Chinese  regime  characteristics. 
However,  it  cannot  be  used  to  assess  all  regime  characteristics,  be- 
cause the  group  or  groups  that  show  the  highest  promotion  rate  are  not 
necessarily  the  dominant  faction  in  a regime.  Conversely,  the  group 
that  suffers  the  greatest  proportion  of  demotions  is  not  necessarily 
the  least  powerful  faction  in  a regime.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  it  can  be  the  major  party,  faction,  or  interest  group  that 
is  losing  its  representation.  Therefore,  analysis  of  all  the  leaders 
included  in  this  study,  rather  than  only  those  promoted  and  demoted, 
provides  another  method  of  assessing  regime  characteristics. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  in  Section  II,  the  dichotomy  between 
conservative  and  radical  or  left  and  right  is  excluded  in  assessing 
regime  characteristics,  because  this  dichotomy  is  based  on  a high 
level  of  abstract  ideological  judgment.  Evidence  of  ideological  moti- 
vation and  attitudes  is  particularly  difficult  to  define  or  obtain. 
Instead,  the  changing  proportions  of  the  component  groups  are  assessed 
to  determine  the  changing  regime  characteristics. 

This  section  will  examine  the  data  on  selected  elite  position- 
holders  in  selected  years  — 219  men  in  1956,  269  in  1959,  275  in  1963, 
282  in  1966,  241  in  1969,  and  221  in  1973.  Each  of  these  years  was 
chosen  primarily  because  it  was  a period  of  relative  calm  following 
or  preceding  a more  turbulent  time  and  position  tenure  is  relatively 
stable  in  a period  of  calm.  By  1956,  the  domestic  tumult  of  the  Korean 
War  period  had  subsided  sufficiently  to  assemble  the  Eighth  Party 
Congress.  The  rise  of  Lin  Piao  and  the  fall  of  P’eng  Teh-huai  occurred 
in  1959;  1963  represented  the  readjustment  and  recovery  following  the 
Great  Leap  Forward.  Data  from  1966,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  afford  the  opportunity  to  study  the  hierarchy  be- 
fore and  after  that  upheaval,  when  compared  with  elite  analysis  for 
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1969,  which  encompassed  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  the  time 
immediately  following  the  Ninth  Party  Congress,  held  in  April  1969, 

The  Ninth  Party  Central  Committee,  elected  by  that  Congress,  collapsed 
in  late  summer  of  1971  with  the  removal  of  Lin  Piao,  Defense  Minister 
and  heir  apparent  to  Mao,  The  Tenth  Party  Congress  was  convened  in  1973. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  selection  of  these  six  years  may  be  de- 
batable, but  they  certainly  provide  opportunities  to  compare  personnel 
changes  from  one  status  to  another.  As  stated  in  Section  II,  changing 
regime  characteristics  may  reflect  changing  proportions  of  interest 
groups.  Investigating  these  characteristics  by  examining  the  changing 
ratios  of  field-army  affiliations,  military-region  affiliations,  insiders 
and  outsiders,  generations,  civilian  and  military  cadres , commanders 
and  political  commissars,  Korean  War  participants,  and  functional  af- 
filiations is  the  objective  of  this  section. 

To  clarify  the  overall  statistical  aggregation,  an  effort  is  made 
to  exclude  from  analysis  those  functions  that  appear  to  be  symbolic  or 
cosmetic.  Cosmetic  personnel  include  members  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  who  appear  to  have  no  real  constituencies  and  hold  no  other 

important  political  positions  indicating  political  power  or  influence. 

25 

Using  these  criteria,  48  persons  are  described  as  cosmetic  personnel. 

Of  these,  46  have  unknown  generational  affiliation;  25  have  unknown 
field^army  affiliation;  25  have  unknown  military-region  affiliation; 
and  21  have  unknown  function  affiliation.  In  general,  they  are  peasants 
and  workers  who  represent  the  masses  and  were  elected  to  the  Central 
Committee  as  tokens:  Mao  wanted  such  people  to  symbolize  his  anti- 

bureaucratic  nmass-lineTI  policies  in  order  to  regain  the  loyalty  of 

. i 26 

the  masses, 

A,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIELD-ARMY  REPRESENTATIVES 

Table  5 summarizes  the  distribution  of  leaders  in  the  six  selected 
years  on  the  basis  of  earlier  affiliation  with  the  now  defunct  field 
armies.  In  1956,  former  members  of  the  Center  elite  represented  22.4 
percent  of  the  total  elite  in  the  sample  for  that  year;  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Field  Army,  19.1  percent;  Third  Field jArmy,  17.8 
percent;  Fourth  Field  Army,  13.7  percent;  Fifth  Field  Army,  13.2 
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Table  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  FIELD-ARMY  AFFILIATION,  1956-1973 


Field  Army 

1 1956 

1959 

1963 

1966 

1969 

1973 

First 

No. 

% 

27 

12.33 

32 

11.90 

35 

12.73 

40 

14.18 

23 

9.54 

23 

10.41 

Second 

No. 

% 

42 

19.18 

53 

19.70 

52 

18.91 

63 

22.34 

50 

20.75 

45 

20.36 

Third 

No. 

% 

39 

17.81 

49 

18.22 

52 

18.91 

51 

18.09 

45 

18.67 

45 

20.36 

Fourth 

No. 

% 

30 

13.70 

46 

17.10 

47 

17.09 

56 

19.86 

60 

24.90 

35 

15.84 

Fifth3 

No. 

% 

29 

13.24 

34 

12.64 

35 

12.73 

25 

8.87 

23 

9.54 

22 

9.95 

Center 

No. 

% 

49 

22.37 

52 

19.33 

52 

18.91 

45 

15.96 

31 

12.86 

34 

15.38 

Unknown 

No. 

% 

3 

1.37 

3 

1.12 

2 

0.73 

2 

0.71 

9 

3.73 

17 

7.69 

Total 

219 

269 

275 

282 

241 

221 

aThe  North  China  Field  Amy . 
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percent;  First  Field  Army,  12.3  percent;  and  those  whose  field-army  af- 
filiation was  not  known,  about  1 percent.  Those  who  had  been  members  of 
the  Center  elite  declined  to  about  13  percent  by  the  end  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  in  1969,  but  rose  slightly  in  1973  to  about  15  percent. 

Fourth  Field-Army  representation,  on  the  contrary,  increased  steadily 
to  almost  25  percent  in  1969;  when  Lin  Piao  officially  became  the  heir 
apparent  to  Mao,  the  Fourth  Field  Army  became  best  represented  group 
in  the  leadership,  followed  by  the  Second  Field  Army  at  20  percent, 
and  the  Third  Field  Army  at  18.7  percent.  The  Center  elite  sank  to 
12.8  percent  and  the  First  Field  Army  elite  to  9.5  percent. 

Then,  after  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  late  summer  1971,  the  Fourth 
Field  Army  representation  dropped  from  25  percent  to  about  16  percent. 
The  Third  Field  Army  elite  increased  from  18.7  percent  to  20.4  percent, 
and  the  Center  elite  from  12.9  percent  to  15.4  percent.  In  1973, 
the  Second  and  Third  field  armies  resumed  their  status  as  the  leading 
field-army  factions  in  the  leadership  group,  each  holding  about  20 
percent  of  the  representation. 

The  data  reveal  several  interesting  phenomena: 

1*  Chou  En-laiTs  rise  after  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971 

parallels  the  rise  of  the  formerly  Center  and  Third  Field- 
Army  elites.  If  Chou  has  attempted  to  restore  central  power, 
he  has  scored  only  moderate  success,  increasing  Center-elite 
representation  from  12.9  percent  in  1969  to  15.4  percent  in 
1973. 

2.  The  Third  Field  Army  replaced  the  Fourth  with  the  largest 
elite  group  representation  in  1973.  Chou's  apparent  col- 
laboration with  former  Third  Field  Army  leaders  can  strengthen 
his  status  in  the  leadership  struggle. 

3.  The  substantial  increase  of  the  unknown  category  from  less 
than  1 percent  in  1966  to  3.7  percent  in  1968  to  about  8 
percent  in  1973  may  indicate  an  increasing  number  of  repre- 
sentatives who  do  not  have  ties  with  the  field-army  system 
and,  consequently,  a gradual  decline  of  field-army  ties 
among  the  emerging  elite. 
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B,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILITARY-REGION  REPRESENTATIVES 

China’s  political  system  may  be  described  at  present  as  compris- 
ing a Center  and  eleven  geographic  "parties"  representing  the  eleven 
military  regions  listed  in  Table  6.  These  military-region  parties, 
much  more  narrowly  geographic  in  concept  than  were  the  field-army 
elites,  are  deeply  committed  to  local  interests.  Each  military-region 
elite  is  likely  to  focus  on  issues  "at  home"  and  attempt  to  defend  key 
positions  against  appointment  of  persons  from  outside  the  area.  With 
increasing  power  in  the  hands  of  insiders,  as  we  have  identified  in 
the  previous  section,  it  is  important  to  determine  if  there  is  a trend 
toward  military-region  representation  and  what  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation is  held  by  each  military  region. 

Table  6 shows  the  nationwide  distribution  of  military-region 
leaders  from  1956  to  1973.  It  offers  several  interesting  trends. 

First,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Center’s  representation  has  steadily 
declined,  while  that  of  most  of  the  military  regions  has  increased. 

In  1956,  leaders  whose  primary  roots  were  at  the  Center  held  almost 
48  percent  of  the  elite  positions.  This  plurality,  however,  dropped 
to  about  31  percent  in  1973,  while  representation  of  all  military 
regions  except  Sinkiang  and  Ch’engtu  increased  in  1973  as  compared 
with  1956.  Nanking,  Canton,  Peking,  and  Shenyang  are  particularly 
noteworthy  for  their  steady  increase  and  larger  share  of  representa- 
tion. 

Such  trends  suggest  that  more  power  is  now  exercised  at  the 
regional  level  than  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  Communist 
accession  to  power  in  1949.  The  steady  and  increasing  representation 
of  the  key  military  regions  mentioned  above  is  also  significant  if 
their  representation  in  the  top  leadership  reflects  political  power. 

If  this  is  the  case,  these  key  military  regions  should  receive  special 
attention,  for  their  pursuit  and  protection  of  their  own  interest  may 
significantly  affect  the  outcome  of  national  policies,  particularly 
when  these  military  regions  are  also  the  geographic  heartlands  of  their 
respective  field-army  parties,  such  as  Shenyang  for  the  Second  Field 
Army,  Nanking  for  the  Third  Field  Army,  Canton  for  the  Fourth  Field 
Army,  and  Peking  for  the  Fifth  Field  Army. 
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Table  6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  MILITARY-REGION  AFFILIATION,  1956-1973 


Military  Region 

1956 

1959 

1963 

1966 

1969 

1973 

Sinkiang 

No. 

7 

7 

7 

6 

3 

2 

% 

3.20 

2.60 

! 2.55 

2.13 

1.24 

0.90 

Kunming 

12 

12 

No. 

7 

15 

9 

9 

% 

3.20 

4.46 

4.36 

5.32 

3.73 

4.07 

Nanking  I 

I 

No. 

18  | 

23 

23 

25 

30 

26 

% 

8.22 

8.55 

8.36 

8.87 

12.45 

11.76 

Canton 

No. 

„ 1 

13 

19 

18  | 

21 

27 

21 

% ! 

5.94 

7.06 

6.55 

7.45 

11.20 

9.50 

Peking 

No. 

17 

21 

21 

24  1 

18  1 

18 

% 

7.76 

7.81 

7.64 

8.51 

7.47 

8.14 

Ch'engtu 

No. 

10 

12 

11 

14 

9 

8 

% 

4.57 

4.46 

4.96 

3.73 

3.62 

Fuchou 

No. 

9 

12 

12 

13 

7 

9 

% 

4.11 

4.46 

4.36 

4.61 

2.90 

4.07 

Lanchou 

No. 

10 

14 

18 

21 

16 

15 

% 

4.57 

5.20 

6.55 

7.45 

6.64 

6.79 

Shenyang 

No. 

9 

11 

12 

18 

19 

19 

% 

4.11 

4.09 

4.36 

6.38 

7.88 

8.60 

Tsinan 

No. 

1 4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

4 

% 

1.83 

1.86 

1.82 

2.13 

2.49 

1.81 

Wuhan 

No. 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

% 

3.20 

2.97 

2.91 

3.19 

3.73 

3.62 

Center 

No. 

104 

120 

122 

105 

79 

69 

% 

47.49 

44.61 

44.36 

37.23 

32.78 

31.22 

Unknown 

No. 

4 

5 

6 

5 

9 

13 

% 

1.83 

1.86 

2.18 

1.77 

3.73 

5.88 

Total 

219 

269 

275 

282 

241 

221 
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C.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GENERATIONS 

Table  7 shows  the  distribution  of  the  eight  generations  in  China's 
military  and  civil  bureaucracies  from  1956  to  1973.  Understandably, 
one  observes  a higher  percentage  of  the  first  generation  represented 
in  1956  than  in  succeeding  years  and  a gradual  distribution  of  posi- 
tions to  younger  generations.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ascendancy 
of  the  younger  leaders  and  the  decline  of  the  old  guard  reached  its 
peak  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Representation  of  the  first 
generation  dropped  from  40.8  percent  in  1966  to  26.6  percent  in  1969 
and  of  the  second  generation  from  26.2  percent  to  25.3  percent,  while 
the  third  generation  gained  from  15.6  percent  to  22.4  percent  and  the 
fourth  generation  from  about  1 percent  to  2.5  percent. 

This  distribution  appears  to  confirm  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution  was  to  remove  many  of  those  old  men  (who 
entered  the  Army  or  the  Party  before  December  1936)  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  younger  generations.  Thus,  the  pattern  was  con- 
sistent with  that  derived  from  the  distribution  of  promotions  and  de- 
motions by  generations. 

However,  these  rapid  generational  shifts  have  slowed  since  1969. 
Despite  some  drop  in  the  average  age  level  of  the  total  leadership 
under  study,  the  first  generation  cadres  retained  about  the  same  repre- 
sentation as  in  1969  and  continued  to  dominate  the  leadership  group, 
holding  more  than  26  percent  of  the  leadership  representation.  The 
second  generation  lost  6 percent  and  the  third  lost  more  than  3 percent 
between  1969  and  1973. 

Given  the  events  of  the  past  five  years  — including  the  decline 
of  youth  and  the  ascendancy  of  age  — it  would  seem  that  Chou  En-lai, 
concerned  for  the  stability  of  China  in  its  search  for  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  revolution,  opted  for  a slower  pace  of  change  from 
the  older  generations  to  the  younger.  In  so  doing,  he  must  have 
encountered  opposition  from  Lin  Piao,  who  had  created  (probably 
supported  by  Mao  to  some  extent)  a younger  technocracy  in  the  1960s 
to  replace  the  old  guard.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Chou  opposes 
the  rise  of  youth.  He  is  too  practical  to  oppose  the  inevitable. 
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Table  7 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  GENERATION,  1956-1973 


Generation 

1956 

1959 

1963 

1966 

1969 

1973 

First 

No. 

130 

137 

134 

115 

64 

59 

% 

59.36 

50.93 

48.73 

40.78 

26.56 

26.70 

Second 

No. 

42 

59 

69 

74 

61 

42 

% 

19.18 

21.93 

25.09 

26.24 

25.31 

19.00 

Third 

' 

. 

No. 

9 

21 

25 

44 

54 

42 

% 

4.11 

7.81 

9.09 

15.60 

22.41 

19.00 

Fourth 

No. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

5 

% 

0.91 

0.74 

0.73 

1.06 

2.49 

2.26 

Fifth 

No. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

% 

0.46 

0.74 

0.36 

0.35 

0.83 

0.45 

Sixth 

No. 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

% 

0.91 

2.23 

1.45 

1.42 

1.24 

0.90 

1 

Seventh 

No. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

7 

/o 

0.46 

0.37 

0.0 

0.35 

1.24 

1.81 

Eighth  1 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

% 

0.46 

0.37 

0.36 

0.0 

1.66 

1.36 

Unknown 

No. 

31 

40 

39 

40 

44 

63 

% 

14.16 

14.87 

14.18 

14.18 

18.26 

28.51 

Total 

219 

269 

275 

282 

241 

221 
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But,  he  probably  saw  the  consequences  of  youthful  political  passions 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  apparently  concluded  that  the 
younger  generations’  assumption  of  power  must  be  more  measured.  His 
assessment  of  the  role  of  youth  has  apparently  received  the  general 
support  of  his  old  comrades,  especially  the  senior  and  most  powerful 
military  regional  commanders . 

Despite  the  exclusion  of  the  cosmetic  personnel,  the  group  of 
those  whose  generation  was  not  known  remained  relatively  large.  Their 
representation  steadily  increased  from  about  14  percent  in  1956  to 
18  percent  in  1969  and  more  than  28  percent  in  1973.  They  were  probably 
the  young  leaders  who  assumed  positions  of  power  during  and  after  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Furthermore,  since  the  data  on  the  entrance  into 
the  Party  or  the  Army  for  the  first  three  generations  were  readily 
available,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  unknown  leaders  would 
belong  to  the  generations  younger  than  the  fourth.  The  increasing 
size  of  the  unknown  group  may  signify  a process  of  generational  shifts 
that  may  imply  that  real  changes  will  take  place  when  these  younger 
generations  emerge  into  the  political  power  at  all  levels,  including 
the  inner  circle. 

D.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Table  8 shows  the  changing  relationship  between  civilian  and 
military  cadres.  Nationwide,  military  cadres  steadily  increased  in 
key  positions  from  about  43  percent  in  1956  to  67  percent  in  1969, 
while  the  civilians1  majority  status  in  1956  and  1959  (57  percent 
and  52.8  percent,  respectively)  declined  to  32  percent  in  1969.  Between 
1969  and  1973,  however,  the  civilians  gained  modestly  to  38.5  percent, 
and  the  military  cadres  dropped  to  60.6  percent. 

Obviously,  the  increasing  representation  of  military  men  from 
43  percent  in  1956  to  67  percent  in  1969  indicates  that  the  military 
were  gradually  assuming  civil  roles  in  Party  and  government  institu- 
tions. The  Cultural  Revolution  favored  this  trend.  The  collapse  of 
the  Party  structure  enabled  many  professional  military  leaders  to  re- 
place purged  civil  leaders  in  essentially  civil  roles.  The  situation 
in  1969,  after  the  election  of  the  Ninth  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP , 
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Table  8 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVILIAN  VS.  MILITARY  LEADERS,  1956-1973 


Officials 

1956 

1959 

1963 

1966 

1969 

1973 

Civilian 

No. 

% 

125 

57.08 

142 

52.79 

135 

49.09 

121 

42.91 

77 

31.95 

85 

38.46 

Military 

No. 

% 

94 

42.92 

126 

46.84 

139 

50.55 

159 

56.38 

162 

67.22 

134 

60.63 

Unknown 

No. 

% 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.37 

1 

0.36 

2 

0.71 

2 

0.83 

2 

0.90 

Total 

219 

269 

275 

282 

241 

221 

was  thus  reminiscent  of  the  1949-1950  period,  when  military  men  had 
taken  over  crucial  civil  roles  in  the  absence  of  other  qualified  leaders . 

The  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971  and  the  election  of  the  Tenth  Party 
Central  Committee  in  1973  significantly  reduced  military  representa- 
tion. Active  military  leaders  dropped  from  67  percent  in  1969  to  about 
60  percent  in  1973.  Paralleling  the  reduction  in  military  representa- 
tion was  a significant  increase  in  civilian  cadres.  Lin  Piao!s  fall 
provided  Chou  En-lai  and  Mao  with  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  imbalance 
in  favor  of  the  military  that  characterized  the  1969  leadership  elite. 

One  should  be  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  despite  the  effort 
after  1969  to  rebuild  the  Party  and  revive  civilian  leadership,  military 
men  still  held  significant  power  in  both  civil  and  military  posts  in 
late  1973. 

E.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  KOREAN  WAR  PARTICIPANTS 

Before  discussing  Table  9,  which  portrays  our  knowledge  of  Korean 
War  veterans  in  the  high  command,  we  should  remind  the  reader  that  our 
biographic  data  on  the  Korean  War  experience  is  not  entirely  reliable. 

The  figures  in  Table  9 may  be  considered  conservative,  in  favor  of  non- 
participants. It  would  be  natural  for  a higher  percentage  of  Korean 
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Table  9 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  KOREAN  WAR  PARTICIPANTS  AMONG  LEADERSHIP,  1956-1973 


Year 

Participated 

Did  Not  Participate 

Total 

No. 

% 

No.3 

% 

1956 

23 

31.5 

50 

68.5 

73 

1959 

39 

36.1 

69 

63.9 

108 

1963 

44 

38.3 

71 

61.7 

115 

1966 

60 

42.9 

80 

57.1 

140 

1969 

68 

45.9 

80 

54.1 

148 

1970 

62 

44.9 

76 

55.1 

138 

1971 

53 

43.4 

69 

56.6 

122 

1972 

51 

42.5 

69 

57.5 

120 

1973 

53 

43.4 

69 

56.6 

122 

3. 

Includes  unknowns. 


War  veterans  than  is  indicated  in  the  table  to  have  held  positions  in 
the  PLA  high  command  in  the  1970s.  The  percentages  shown  refer  only 
to  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  either  participants  or  nonpartici- 
pants (including  likely  unknowns). 

Korean  War  veterans  in  the  PLA  high  command  as  a whole  increased 
from  only  31  percent  in  1956  to  about  43  to  46  percent  between  1966  and 
1969.  Although  this  marked  the  peak  of  Korean  War  veteran  representa- 
tion, there  was  no  sign  of  erosion  of  their  power  thereafter.  In  1973, 
43.4  percent  of  the  PLA  high  command  were  still  veterans  of  Korea. 

Some  analyses  of  the  Chinese  political  scene  derive  significant  con- 
clusions from  a perceived  conflict  between  participants  and  nonpar- 
ticipants in  the  Korean  War.  Certainly,  it  is  possible  that  Korean  War 
veterans  share  similar  views  on  such  matters  as  the  role  of  firepower; 
the  identity  of  the  primary  enemy;  the  need  for  professionalism,  regu- 
larization, and  modernization  in  the  PLA;  and  a host  of  other  issues 
that  confront  military  leaders.  And  we  must  assume  that  today’s  leaders 
perceive  today’s  problems  through  the  lenses  of  their  own  experience. 
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F.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  FUNCTION 

We  noted  in  Section  IV-G  that  the  data  distribution  among  the 

twenty  categories  based  on  function  was  too  sparse  for  meaningful 
analysis.  Although  data  remained  relatively  sparse  even  after  merg- 
ing twenty  functions  into  twelve,  some  interesting  changes  began  to 
appear  (see  Table  10) . Any  attempt  to  interpret  this  extremely  limited 
data  can  be  challenged,  but  for  the  sake  of  methodological  inquiry, 
such  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  hope  that  discussion  can  generate 
refinement.  If  interpretations  are  reasonably  realistic,  the  data  can 
become  useful  supporting  evidence. 

On  the  military  side,  representation  of  conventional  soldiers 
(including  Armor,  Infantry,  and  Public  Security)  in  the  high  command 
rose  steadily  from  1956  to  1969.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  expansion  of  Armor,  Infantry,  and  Public  Security  forces.  Instead, 
it  was  more  likely  due  to  the  increased  number  of  military  men  who 
were  given  political  posts  following  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
Representation  of  military  managers  — including  career  officers  in 
Signals,  Railways,  General  Chief  of  Staff,  and  General  Rear  Services  — 
gained  slowly.  Together  with  the  evidence  showing  increasing  repre- 
sentation of  Korean  War  participants,  the  rising  representation  of 
military  managers  might  suggest  a trend  toward  professionalism.  How- 
ever, the  steady  representation  of  the  military  technocrats  (including 
Second  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Navy)  suggests  a predisposition  to 
limit  rapid  technical  modernization  in  most  conventional  weapons  fields. 
The  Air  Force  was  an  exception  to  this  pattern;  although  the  number  of 
officers  involved  remained  insignificant.  Air  Force  representation  gained 
steadily  between  1956  and  1970.  This  gain  and  the  subsequent  drop  in 
1973  may  reflect  the  Air  Force’s  close  tie  with  Lin  Piao. 

On  the  civilian  side,  two  phenomena  stand  out  since  1966.  Repre- 
sentation of  career  cadres  in  finance  and  trade  and  in  foreign  affairs 
dropped  more  than  half  from  1966  to  1969,  but  increased  again  somewhat 
in  1973.  Representation  of  foreign-affairs  specialists  rose  from 
2.5  percent  in  1969  to  about  5 percent  in  1973  and  finance  and  trade 
experts  from  2.5  percent  to  3.6  percent.  These  statistics  reflect 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  trade  and  foreign  activities  since  the  Cultural 
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Table  10 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


Function 

1956 

1959 

1963 

1966 

1969  ■ 

1973 

Armor,  Infantry, 
Public  Security 
No. 

% 

57 

26.03 

76 

28.25 

86 

31.27 

105 

37.23 

110 

45.64 

91 

41.18 

Artillery , Engineers , 
2d  Artillery 
No. 

% 

3 

1.37 

4 

1.49 

5 

1.82 

6 

2.13 

5 

2.07 

3 

1.36 

Signals,  Railways, 
Gen  Staff,  Gen  Rear 
No. 

% 

12 

5.48 

19 

7.06 

17 

6.18 

19 

6.74 

20 

8.30 

15 

6.79 

Air  Force 
No. 

% 

3 

1.37 

6 

2.23 

6 

2.18 

6 

2.13 

9 

3.73 

3 

1.36 

Navy 

No. 

% 

4 

1.83 

4 

1.49 

4 

1.45 

5 

1.77 

4 

1.66 

4 

1.81 

Gen  Political  Dept 
No. 

% 

8 

3.65 

8 

2.97 

9 

3.27 

12 

4.26 

6 

2.49 

9 

4.07 

Propaganda,  Education 
No. 

% 

24 

10.96 

24 

8.92 

23 

8.36 

14 

4.96 

12 

4.98 

13 

5.88 

Industry,  Communication 
No. 

% 

21 

9.59 

i 

! 

26 

9.67 

27 

9.82 

23 

8.16 

18 

7.47 

15 

6.79 

Finance,  Trade 
No. 

% 

22 

10.05 

23 

8.55 

22 

8.00 

19 

6.74 

6 

2.49 

8 

3.62 

Foreign  Affairs 
No. 

% 

13 

5.94 

14 

5.20 

16 

5.82 

14 

4.96 

6 

2.49 

11 

4.98 

Agriculture,  Forestry 
No . 

% 

10 

4.57 

12 

4.46 

12 

4.36 

13 

| 4.61 

17 

7.05 

17 

7.69 

Political,  Personnel 
No. 

% 

31 

14.16 

37 

13.75 

j 

34 

12.36 

29 

10.28 

17 

7.05 

15 

6.79 

Unknown 

No. 

% 

11 

5.02 

| 

16 

5.95 

1 

14 

5.09 

1 

1 

17 

6.03 

11 

4.56 

17 

7.69 

Total 

219 

269 

275 

282 

241 

221 
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Revolution:  Diplomatic  activities  and  foreign  trade,  which  all  but 

ceased  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  have  resumed  since  Premier  Chou 
undertook  the  active  leadership  of  government  affairs.  The  Tenth 
Central  Committee  of  the  CCP  made  a large  number  of  appointments,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ministry,  including  Chi  Peng-fei  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chiao  Kuan-hua  as  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Huang  Hua  as  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Liao  Cheng-chih  as  President  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Friendship  Associa- 
tion, and  Wang  Cheng  as  Chief  of  the  PRC  Liaison  Office  in  Washington. 

G.  SUMMARY  OF  REGIME  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  1970s 

Employing  the  concepts  that  have  been  developed  in  this  study 
of  factional  allegiance  and  behavior  in  China’s  domestic  political 
process,  we  will  attempt  to  assess  regime  characteristics  in  1973  and 
to  project  probable  trends  for  the  1970s. 

The  Second  and  Third  field  armies,  thanks  to  both  a high  rate  of 
promotion  and  increased  representation  in  the  leadership  in  1973, 
regained  its  status  as  the  dominant  field-army  party,  lost  by  the 
Fourth  Field  Army  with  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971.  Thus,  if  the 
Second  and  Third  can  continue  their  historically  friendly  collabora- 
tion, China  is  likely  to  remain  relatively  free  of  minor  leadership 
crises.  The  political  philosophy  and  preferences  of  the  senior  leaders 
of  these  two  field-army  parties  should  be  closely  observed  and  analyzed 
for  clues  to  China’s  development  in  the  next  few  years.  These  veteran 
leaders  include  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  a founder  and  the  first  political  com- 
missar of  the  Second  Field  Army,  formerly  Secretary  General  of  the  CCP, 
and  currently  a Politburo  member  and  Vice  Premier;  Hsu  Shih-yu,  Polit- 
buro member,  senior  commander  of  the  Nanking  Military  Region  until 
December  1973,  and  currently  commander  of  the  Canton  Military  Region; 
Chen  Hsi-lien,  Politburo  member,  a senior  commander  of  the  Shenyang 
Military  Region  until  December  1973,  and  currently  commander  of  the 
Peking  Military  Region;  and  Li  Teh-sheng,  Politburo  member,  formerly 
director  of  the  PLA’s  General  Political  Department,  and  currently  com- 
mander of  the  Shenyang  Military  Region. 
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The  declining  representation  of  the  Center  elite  in  1973,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  increasing  representation  of  regional  officials,  on 
the  other,  suggests  a trend  of  political  decentralization  in  China. 
Therefore,  regional  demands  and  preferences  might  have  a more  sig- 
nificant impact  on  China’s  political  behavior  in  the  1970s  than  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Communist  rule  in  China.  The  Nanking,  Canton, 
Peking,  and  Shenyang  military  regions  are  particularly  important, 
because  each  (1)  enjoys  a disproportionately  large  share  of  leader- 
ship representation  and  (2)  is  the  geographic  center  of  a field  army. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Second  and  Third  field 
armies,  the  interests  of  the  geographic  heartland  of  these  two  field 
armies  and  the  military  regions  controlled  by  their  senior  military  and 
civilian  leaders  deserve  close  observation. 

With  regard  to  generational  differences  in  terms  of  upward  and 
downward  mobility,  the  data  show  continuous  domination  by  the  first 
generation  (members  of  which  entered  the  Party  or  the  Army  before  1928 
and  whose  average  age  today  is  in  the  late  sixties),  despite  their 
steady  decline  in  leadership  representation.  The  comeback  of  the  old 
cadres  is  particularly  notable  if  we  examine  their  promotion  rate  and 
rehabilitation  from  1971  to  1973  (see  Section  VI-B) . This  evidence 
reflects  a relative  gain  in  power  of  the  first  generation  in  1973. 

Thus,  given  the  power  of  the  Second  and  Third  field-army  factions 
since  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  late  1971,  we  might  conclude  that  first, 
second,  and  third  generation  experiences  and  perspectives  are  likely 
to  characterize  not  only  the  policies  of  the  regional  bases,  but  also 
those  national  policies  over  which  Second  and  Third  field-army  faction 
representatives  may  be  expected  to  have  influence  in  the  near  future. 

A notable  change  in  1973  has  been  the  reduction  in  military  repre- 
sentation, reflecting  a significant  return  to  the  military-civilian 
balance  prior  to  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Mao  and  Chou  appear  to  have 
achieved  some  success  in  correcting  the  imbalance  in  favor  of  the 
military  that  characterized  the  Lin  Piao  era  by  cutting  back  the 
political  role  of  the  military  in  the  top  leadership.  If  this  trend 
continues,  it  should  be  an  indication  of  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
civilian  control  of  Party  and  government  institutions.  However,  due 
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to  the  continuing  strength  of  the  military,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  remain  active  in  civilian  aspects  of  Chinese  society. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  function,  representation  of  foreign-trade 
and  foreign-affairs  cadres  showed  a notable  increase  in  1973,  reflect- 
ing a much  more  active  communication  between  China  and  foreign  countries 
and  representing  a sharp  departure  from  China’s  militant  isolationism 
of  the  late  1960s. 

The  increasing  power  — in  the  changing  pattern  of  factional  af- 
filiations  — of  men  whose  background  is  not  known  is  another  notable 
change  since  the  Cultural  Revolution.  These  unknowns  were  likely  (1) 
local  leaders  who  had  not  previously  achieved  any  important  national 
reputation  or  stature;  (2)  "representatives  of  the  masses"  with  no  real 
constituencies,  no  real  power,  and  no  important  political  influence; 
and  (3)  members  of  younger  generations  about  whom  very  little  is  known. 
Therefore,  although  these  unknowns  might  not  have  direct  impact  on  cur- 
rent politics  in  China,  their  increasing  representation  in  the  leader- 
ship may  be  a factor  contributing  to  China’s  changing  pattern  of  fac- 
tional affiliations. 

On  balance,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  has  been  active  in  managing  Chinese 
government  affairs  since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  particularly  since 
the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971.  He  has  apparently  received  the  general 
support  of  his  old  comrades,  especially  the  senior  and  most  powerful 
military  commanders  of  the  Second  and  Third  field  armies.  Under  Chou, 
the  main  thrust  of  China’s  foreign  policy  has  become  more  forthcoming, 
moderate,  pragmatic,  and  flexible.  He  has  led  China  to  resume  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  possible  Soviet  subversion,  as  he  stated  explicitly 
in  his  report  to  the  Tenth  Party  Congress.  If  Chou  survives  Mao  and 
remains  in  a key  position  to  manage  China’s  affairs,  it  is  likely  that 
the  prevailing  policies  will  continue  and  the  succession  process  may 
be  relatively  smooth. 

In  such  a situation,  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing  is  a likely  person  to  emerge 
as  a leading  successor  to  Chou.  His  great  ability  and  rich  experience 
as  a top-level  civilian  Party  leader  and  political  commissar  (see  p.  93) 
are  certainly  a credit  to  his  quality  of  leadership.  Most  importantly, 
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he  is  a model  representing  the  current  personnel  trend  analyzed  in 
this  study.  His  connection  with  the  leading  field-army  faction  (the 
Second)  is  likely  to  win  support  from  his  former  subordinates  who  are 
currently  important  figures,  including  Ch’en  Hsi-lien,  Li  Teh-sheng, 
Yang  Yung  (commander  of  the  Sinkiang  Military  Region) , and  Chin  Chi- 
wei  (commander  of  the  Ch’engtu  Military  Region)* 

However,  if  Mao  survives  Chou,  the  palace  group  led  by  Chiang 
Ching  (Mao’s  wife),  Wang  Hung-wen,  and  Yao  Wen-yuan  probably  will 
emerge  from  an  opposition  status  and  replace  Chou’s  group  as  the 
dominant  faction.  Some  changes  in  leadership  coalition  and  policy 
direction  will  inevitably  follow. 
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VI . CAREER  PATTERNS 


This  data  set  can  also  be  used  to  examine  elite  career  types  and 
the  mobility  patterns  of  each  type  through  computer  programing.  The 
eighteen  years  from  1956  to  1973  are  divided  into  two  periods:  the  pre- 

Cultural  Revolution  period  from  1956  to  1965  and  the  post-Cultural 
Revolution  period  from  1966  to  1973.  We  will  examine  the  career  types 
and  mobility  patterns  of  each  career  type  during  each  period  and  then 
compare  the  findings . 

A.  SIX  CAREER  TYPES  BASED  ON  PROMOTIONS  AND  DEMOTIONS 

The  elite  is  divided  into  six  mutually  exclusive  career  types 
based  on  the  number  of  promotions  or  demotions : Cl)  multiple 

promotion  type  in  which  each  official  has  had  more  than  one  promotion 
between  1956  and  1965  or  between  1966  and  1973;  (2)  multiple  demotion 
type  in  which  each  official  has  had  more  than  one  demotion  during 
either  period;  (3)  single  promotion  type;  (4)  single  demotion  type; 

(5)  mixed  promotion  and  demotion  type  in  which  the  official  has  been 
promoted  and  demoted  at  least  once  during  each  period;  and  (6)  no 
promotion  or  demotion  type  in  which  the  official  has  held  the  same 
position  without  promotion  or  demotion  during  each  period. 

Table  11  summarizes  the  data  covering  the  period  from  1956  to 
1965,  for  which  344  officials  were  studied,  and  from  1966  to  1973, 
for  which  436  officials  were  studied.  Two  characteristics  common  to 
both  periods  stand  out.  First,  the  mixed  promotion  and  demotion  career 
type  was  relatively  large  in  both  periods,  indicating  that  demotion 
need  not  be  fatal  to  a political  career  in  the  PRC.  In  some  cases, 
even  officials  who  were  purged  or  disappeared  have  been  returned  to 
power:  Of  the  175  officials  who  were  purged  or  disappeared  between 

1956  and  1973,  twenty-two  were  rehabilitated.  Second,  an  official  who 
has  suffered  two  consecutive  demotions  without  having  been  promoted 
as  have  three  officials  during  the  two  periods  under  study  seems 
to  have  reached  the  end  of  his  political  career.  No  officials  in  this 
study  survived  more  than  two  demotions. 
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Table  11 

SIX  CAREER  TYPES  RASED  ON  PROMOTIONS  AND  DEMOTIONS 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 


Career  Type 

1956- 

1965 

1966- 

1973 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Multiple  Promotions 

32 

9.3 

70 

16.1 

Multiple  Demotions 

1 

0.3 

2 

0.5 

Single  Promotions 

111 

32.2 

90 

20.6 

Single  Demotions 

24 

7.0 

115 

26.3 

Mixed  Promotions  & Demotions 

73 

21.2 

133 

30.5 

No  Promotions  or  Demotions 

103 

30.0 

26 

6.0 

Total 

344 

100.0 

436 

100.0 

There  are  marked  differences  between  the  two  periods,  the  second 
having  been  a time  of  greater  personnel  mobility  — including  both 
promotions  and  demotions  — than  the  first.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
officials  stayed  in  the  same  post  for  the  ten  years  between  1956  and 
1965,  while  only  twenty-six  officials  out  of  436  (about  6 percent) 
stayed  in  the  same  post  for  the  eight  years  from  1966  to  1973.  The 
personnel  instability  of  the  second  period  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  Cultural  Revolution  and  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971.  A 
similar  impact  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  was  demonstrated  earlier  in 
this  study. 

B.  PURGED  AND  REHABILITATED  PERSONNEL 

Of  the  484  top  leaders  under  study  between  1956  and  1973,  175 
were  purged  or  disappeared  — thirteen  (7  percent)  before  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  162  (93  percent)  after  1966.  Twenty-two  of  these  men 
were  later  rehabilitated.  Of  the  153  who  were  not  rehabilitated, 
twenty-seven  were  holding  only  one  Party  position  at  the  time  they 
were  purged,  and  nineteen  of  these  twenty-seven  were  full  members  of 
the  Central  Committee.  Twelve  of  the  153  were  holding  only  one  govern- 
ment position  at  the  time  of  their  purge,  and  eight  of  these  were 
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ministers.  Thirty  of  the  153  were  holding  only  one  military  position 
when  purged;  seven  were  political  commissars  of  service  arms  and  ten 
were  military-district  commanders.  Twenty-seven  of  the  153  purged 
officials  were  holding  more  than  one  position  at  the  Center,  thirty- 
six  were  holding  positions  both  at  the  Center  and  at  the  local  level, 
and  eighteen  were  holding  more  than  one  position  at  the  local  level. 
Data  on  the  positions  of  three  officials  at  the  time  of  their  purges 
were  not  available. 

One  should  not  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  apparently  large 
number  of  purges  revealed  in  the  above  data  that  full  members  of  the 
Central  Committee,  ministers  of  the  State  Council,  political  com- 
missars of  the  service  arms,  and  commanders  of  the  military  districts 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  purges.  We  haye  learned  that  these 
particular  positions  are  high  risk,  because  these  were  the  positions 
involved  in  our  study  of  484  top  leaders.  Had  our  study  included 
holders  of  lower-level  positions,  we  might  have  found  their  purge 
rate  to  be  equally  high. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  positions 
involved  was  more  vulnerable  or  disadvantageous  — or  more  secure 
and  advantageous  — than  any  others;  however,  the  data  set  at  hand 
was  insufficient  to  provide  conclusive  evidence. 

Further  examination  of  the  rehabilitation  of  cadres  is  worth 
analysis  because  the  rehabilitation  can  become  an  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  political  system.  What  kinds  of  backgrounds  do  those 
rehabilitated  have?  Do  the  indications  correspond  with  the  larger 
personnel  patterns  discussed  in  the  previous  section? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  the  twenty-two  rehabili- 
tated officials  held  more  than  one  position,  both  at  the  time  he  was 
purged  and  at  the  time  he  was  brought  back.  This  is  an  indication 
that  each  maintained  an  institutional  and/or  geographic  power  base. 
None  of  the  officials  who  were  full  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
but  who  held  no  other  significant  position  was  rehabilitated.  Thus, 
the  data  may  suggest  that  officials  who  are  purged  or  who  disappeared 
tend  to  have  better  opportunity  to  return  to  power  if  they  have 
visible  ties  with  an  institutional  or  geographic  power  base. 
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Civilians  predominated  in  the  group  of  rehabilitated  officials. 

Of  the  twenty-two,  fifteen  (68  percent)  were  civilians,  and  of  these 
latter,  thirteen  (87  percent)  were  brought  back  between  1971  and  1973, 
after  the  fall  of  Lin  Piao . Considering  the  fact  that  only  about 
52  percent  of  the  176  officials  who  were  purged  or  disappeared  were 
civilians,  the  proportion  of  rehabilitated  civilian  cadres  was  large. 

Only  seven  military  officers  were  rehabilitated,  and  six  of  them  re- 
turned in  1972  and  1973. 

Another  interesting  rehabilitation  phenomenon  is  the  return  of 
the  old  cadres.  Thirteen  (59  percent)  of  the  twenty-two  rehabilitated 
belonged  to  the  first  generation,  and  eleven  of  them  have  returned 
since  1971.  Only  one  belonged  to  the  second  and  none  to  the  third 
generation.  All  seven  whose  generation  was  not  known  came  back  in 
1971  and  1973. 

In  sum,  three  characteristics  of  these  twenty-two  rehabilitated 
officials  become  clear.  Civilian  rather  than  military  personnel  were 
rehabilitated;  first-generation  cadres  predominated;  and  most  came 
back  between  1971  and  1973.  Thus,  rehabilitation  provides  a good  indi- 
cation of  the  priority  given  to  the  return  to  civilian  rule  after  the 
fall  of  Lin  Piao,  following  which,  the  experienced  old  cadres  of  the 
first  generation  seemed  to  be  in  greater  demand  than  younger  cadres. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  data  in  Section  V showing  that  civilian 
and  first  generation  officials  began  to  show  a larger  proportion  of 
promotions  after  Lin’s  fall. 

C.  MOBILITY  PATTERNS 

This  section  will  review  the  geographic  (military-region  and  Center) 
and  position  mobility  on  the  basis  of  four  types  of  personnel  action: 
multiple  promotion,  single  promotion,  single  demotion,  and  mixed  pro- 
motion and  demotion.  A main  purpose  of  examining  geographical  mobility 
is  to  see  whether  upward  and  downward  career  mobility  in  China  tends 
to  take  place  within  the  same  military  region  or  between  different 
military  regions.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Center  is  treated 
as  a twelfth  military  region  (see  list  of  military  regions  in  Table  6, 
p.  85).  Geographic  mobility  is  divided  into  four  mutually  exclusive 
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categories:  (1)  mobility  within  the  same  military  region,  (2)  mobility 

from  one  military  region  to  another,  (3)  mobility  from  an  unknown  to  a 
known  military  region,  and  (4)  mobility  from  one  unknown  military 
region  to  another  unknown  military  region.  There  are  two  time  periods: 
1956  to  1965  and  1966  to  1973. 

Table  12  summarizes  geographic  mobility  in  relation  to  those 
four  types  of  personnel  action.  At  least  75  percent  of  upward  and  down- 
ward mobility  during  both  periods  occurred  within  the  same  military 
region.  Officials  who  were  known  to  have  been  both  promoted  and  de- 
moted appeared  to  show  a relatively  high  percentage  of  mobility  between 
different  military  regions  — about  15  percent  for  the  first  period  and 
almost  10  percent  for  the  second  period.  Officials  who  had  been  pro- 
moted more  than  once  also  appeared  to  move  between  military  regions, 
although  in  only  about  4 to  9 percent  of  the  cases. 

This  high  percentage  of  upward  and  downward  mobility  within  the 
same  military  region  corresponds  with  the  finding  in  Section  V showing 
a high  degree  of  insiders  active  in  their  respective  military  regions. 
This  data  can  be  used  to  support  the  argument  that  military  regions 
have  been  a factor  of  corporate  loyalty  based  on  common  geographic 
location.  Whether  the  shuffling  of  the  eight  senior  military  commanders 
in  January  1974  will  change  this  mobility  pattern  deserves  close  obser- 
vation. In  addition,  it  is  also  worth  examining  the  mobility  of  the 
minority  who  were  transferred  from  one  military  region  to  another. 

Where  did  they  go?  What  positions  did  they  assume? 

An  initial  task  in  analyzing  position  mobility  is  to  divide  pat- 
terns of  upward  and  downward  mobility  into  groups  that  must  be  mutually 
exclusive  and  at  the  same  time  include  all  possibilities.  There  are 
thirteen  such  patterns  of  upward  mobility  (see  figs.  3 to  5,  pp.  21-23): 
(1)  from  no  position  (or  unidentified  position  in  this  study)  to  a 
provincial-level  position,  (2)  from  no  position  to  a military-region 
position,  (3)  from  no  position  to  a national-level  position,  (4)  from 
a provincial— level  position  to  another  position  at  the  same  level, 

(5)  from  a provincial-level  position  to  a military-region  position, 

(6)  from  a provincial-level  position  to  a national-level  position, 

(7)  from  one  military-region  position  to  another  position  at  the  same 
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Table  12 


ELITE  CAREER  MOBILITY  BY  MILITARY  REGION 
AND  PROMOTION  AND  DEMOTION 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 


Multiple  Promotions 

Single  Promotions 

1956 

-1965 

1966- 

-1973 

1956- 

-1965 

1966- 

-1973 

Type  of  Mobility 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Within  Same 

Military  Region 
Between  Known 

24 

75.00 

56 

80.00 

109 

98.20 

68 

75.56 

Military  Regions 
From  Unknown  to  Known 

3 

9.38 

3 

4.29 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Military  Region 
Between  Unknown 

5 

15.63 

10 

14.29 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Military  Regions 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.43 

2 

1.80 

22 

24.44 

Total 

32 

70 

in 

— 

90 

Mixed  Promotions 

Single  Demotions 

and  Demotions 

1956 

-1965 

1966- 

-1973 

1956 

-1965 

1966- 

-1973 

Type  of  Mobility 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Within  Same 

■ 

Military  Region 

22 

91.67 

126 

92.65 

79.70 

Between  Known 

Military  Regions 
From  Unknown  to  Known 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ii 

15.07 

14 

10.53 

Military  Region 
Between  Unknown 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

2.74 

10 

7.52 

Military  Regions 

2 

8.33 

10 

7.35 

2 

2.74 

3 

2.26 

Total 

24 

136 

73 

133 
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level,  (8)  from  a military-region  position  to  a national-level  position, 
(9)  from  a national-level  position  to  another  position  at  the  same 
level,  (10)  from  purged  to  an  unidentified  position,  (11)  from  purged 
to  a provincial-level  position,  (12)  from  purged  to  a military-region 
position,  and  (13)  from  purged  to  a national-level  position.  There 
are  also  thirteen  patterns  of  downward  mobility,  which  are  the  reverse 
of  the  upward-mobility  patterns.  Each  pattern  is  then  subdivided  into 
four  categories:  mobility  within  the  military,  within  the  Party,  and 

within  the  government,  or  from  one  of  these  institutions  to  another. 

Obviously,  these  categories  are  too  detailed  to  have  extensive 
data  for  analysis,  and  must  be  merged  into  broader  categories  of 
mobility  patterns.  Data  distribution  after  the  merger  of  some  patterns 
are  shown  in  the  tables  that  follow. 

Table  13  summarizes  elite  mobility  patterns  with  multiple  pro- 
motions on  the  basis  of  position  location  and  institution,  for  the 
periods  1956-1965  and  1966-1973.  From  Local  to  Center  refers  to 
mobility  from  provincial-level  and  military-region  positions  to 
national-level  — or  Center  — positions.  Few  officials  demonstrate 
this  pattern,  particularly  within  the  same  institution.  More  officials 
appear  to  have  upward  career  mobility  within  a province  or  within  a 
military  region,  categorized  in  Table  13  under  the  heading  of  Local . 
Half  of  the  thirty-two  in  the  first  period  and  thirty-eight  of  seventy 
in  the  second  period  belong  to  this  category.  Multiple  promotions 
within  the  same  institution  are  rare,  the  only  clear  exceptions  being 
the  nine  local  military  promotions  from  1956-1965.  A reason  for  this 
exception  might  be  the  replacement  of  the  field-army  system  with  the 
military-region  system,  when  many  military  positions  were  created  and 
had  to  be  filled. 

Otherwise,  most  mobility  with  multiple  promotions  tends  to  take 
place  between  institutions  and  may  lead  to  positions  in  more  than  one 
institution.  A typical  example  since  the  Cultural  Revolution  is  that 
of  a military  officer  appointed  to  an  additional  position  in  a provin- 
cial Party  committee  or  in  the  government.  This  phenomenon  suggests 
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Table  13 

ELITE  CAREER  MOBILITY  WITH  MULTIPLE  PROMOTIONS 
BY  LOCATION  OF  POSITION  AND  BY  INSTITUTION 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 

No,  of  Multiple 
Promotions 

1956-1965  1966-1973 


From  Local  to  Center 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  0 1 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  3 2 

Center 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  0 0 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  1 1 

Local 

Within  Military  9 0 

Within  Party  2 0 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  5 38 

Both  Center  and  Local 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  0 0 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  0 3 

Both  Local  and  From 
Local  to  Center 

Within  Military  1 0 

Within  Party  2 5 

Within  Government  3 * 0 

Between  Institutions  6 20 

Total  32  70 
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that  multiple  promotions  usually  mean  the  acquisition  of  an  extra 
position,  rather  than  mobility  from  a lower  to  a higher  rank. 

The  mobility  pattern  with  single  promotions  (see  Table  14)  is 
similar  to  that  with  multiple  promotions.  Again,  little  interaction 
exists  between  the  local  organizations  and  the  Center.  Only  one 
leader  moved  from  local  to  Center  in  the  first  period  and  none  in  the 
second  period. 

Most  upward  mobility  is  from  no  position  to  a position  at  the 
national  level  or  to  a local  position  in  any  institution.  The  no 
position  category  includes  those  who  held  no  known  position,  as  well  as 
those  who  held  positions  lower  than  the  deputy  level  of  Party,  military, 
and  government  institutions,  which  were  not  coded  in  this  study.  From 
1956  to  1965,  sixty-three  of  111  promotions  were  from  no  position  to 
some  position  on  the  local  level.  Of  these  sixty-three,  forty-four 
were  promotions  of  military  officers  within  the  military  when  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  regions  in  1955  created  many  new  positions.  Be- 
tween 1966  and  1973,  sixty-five  of  the  ninety  promotions  were  from  no 
position  to  one  at  the  national  level.  Forty-nine  of  these  sixty-five 
promotions  were  to  Party  positions.  Obviously,  many  new  faces  emerged 
from  unidentified  positions  to  become  members  of  the  Ninth  Central 
Committee  in  1969  and  the  Tenth  in  1973.  This  pattern  of  upward  mobil- 
ity with  single  promotions  from  no  (known)  position  to  one  at  the 
Center  or  in  a local  organization  — a pattern  consistent  with  multiple- 
promotion  mobility  — also  appears  to  involve  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional positions,  rather  than  a move  from  a lower  rank  to  higher  rank. 

Table  15  shows  mobility  patterns  with  single  demotions.  Notably, 
none  was  demoted  from  Center  to  local  in  either  period.  Instead,  most 
of  the  demotions  involve  downward  mobility  from  one  or  more  positions  at 
the  national  or  at  the  local  level  to  the  loss  of  positions  or  purge. 
These  patterns  are  particularly  obvious  from  1966  to  1973.  Of  a total 
of  136  demotions,  twenty-five  represented  loss  of  national-level 
positions;  thirty-eight,  purge  from  national-level  positions;  seven. 
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Table  14 

ELITE  CAREER  MOBILITY  WITH  SINGLE  PROMOTIONS 
BY  LOCATION  OF  POSITION  AND  BY  INSTITUTION 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 


From  No  Position  to  Center 

Within  Military  

Within  Party  

Within  Government  

Between  Institutions  . . . 

From  No  Position  to  Local 

Within  Military  

Within  Party  

Within  Government  

Between  Institutions  . . . 

Center 

Within  Military  

Within  Party  

Within  Government  

Between  Institutions  . . . 

Local 

Within  Military  

Within  Party  

Within  Government  

Between  Institutions  . . . 

Local  to  Center 

Within  Military  

Within  Party  

Within  Government  

Between  Institutions  . . . 

From  No  Position  to  Local 
and  Center 

Within  Military  

Within  Party  

Within  Government  ...... 

Between  Institutions  . . . 

Total  


No.  of  Single 

Promotions 


1956-1965 


9 

1 

8 

3 


44 

5 

4 

10 


3 

2 

3 

9 


3 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1966-1973 


2 

49 

2 

12 


5 

0 

0 

3 


0 

2 

0 

5 


1 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

111 


0 

1 

0 

1 
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Table  15 


ELITE  CAREER  MOBILITY  WITH  SINGLE  DEMOTIONS 
BY  LOCATION  OF  POSITION  AND  BY  INSTITUTION 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 


No.  of  Single 
Demotions 

1956-1965  1966-1973 


From  Center  to  Local 

Within  Military  0 Q 

Within  Party  0 0 

Within  Government  , 0 0 

Between  Institutions  0 0 

From  Center  to  No  Position 

Within  Military  0 1 

Within  Party 3 11 

Within  Government  1 7 

Between  Institutions  3 6 

From  Center  to  Purged 

Within  Military  1 8 

Within  Party 0 19 

Within  Government  2 5 

Between  Institutions  1 6 

From  Local  to  No  Position 

Within  Military 1 3 

Within  Party  0 1 

Within  Government 2 1 

Between  Institutions  0 2 

From  Local  to  Purged 

Within  Military 0 13 

Within  Party  1 5 

Within  Government 0 5 

Between  Institutions  0 7 


No,  of  Single 
Demotions 

1956-1965  1966-1973 


Center 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  , # . 0 0 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  4 6 

Local 

Within  Military 0 0 

Within  Party  1 0 

Within  Government  ..........  0 0 

Between  Institutions  2 0 

From  Center  & Local  to  Purged 

Within  Military 0 0 

Within  Party  0 9 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  .......  0 0 

From  No  Position  to  Purged 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  0 0 

Within  Government 0 0 

Between  Institutions 2 19 

From  Center  & Local 
to  No  Position 

Within  Military 0 0 

Within  Party  0 2 

Within  Government 0 0 

Between  Institutions  0 0 


24  136 


Total 
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loss  of  local-level  positions;  thirty,  purge  from  local-level  posi- 
tions; and  nine,  purge  from  concurrent  positions  at  the  national  and 
local  levels.  These  data  clearly  suggest  that  demotion  is  tantamount 
to  dismissal,  to  purge,  or  to  disappearance. 

Mobility  patterns  involving  mixed  promotions  and  demotions  are 
similar  to  the  patterns  discussed  above.  Data  in  Table  16  show 
little  interaction  between  the  Center  and  the  local  level.  No  official 
moved  from  national-level  position(s)  to  local-level  position(s) 
during  either  period.  Only  three  officials  in  the  first  period  and  five 
officials  in  the  second  period  moved  from  local-level  positions  to 
national-level  positions.  Mobility  within  the  local  level  is  also  a 
predominant  pattern. 

The  mobility  patterns  of  officials  with  mixed  promotions  and 
demotions  are  further  examined  in  Table  17  from  the  viewpoint  of 
mobility  patterns  between  the  level  of  the  positions  (national, 
military-region,  and  provincial)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  changing 
number  of  positions  on  the  other,  for  the  periods  1956-1965  and  1966-1973 
There  are  nine  mutually  exclusive  categories  including  combinations 
of  higher,  lower,  and  the  same  levels  and  more,  fewer,  and  the  same 
number  of  positions.  The  most  numerous  group  by  far  comprised  those 
officials  who  ended  their  upward  or  downward  mobility  with  the  same 
number  of  positions  at  the  same  level.  This  pattern  is  particularly 
striking  from  1956  to  1965,  when  more  than  75  percent  of  the  officials 
were  in  this  category.  Interestingly,  no  official  in  either  period 
ended  up  at  a lower  level  with  more  positions,  or  with  the  same  number 
of  positions.  This  is  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  little  inter- 
action between  different  levels. 

In  summary,  several  common  patterns  of  career  mobility  are  worth 
pointing  out.  The  overall  data  show  little  interaction  between  the 
Center  and  the  local  level.  Downward  mobility  from  the  Center  to 
the  local  level  is  rarer  than  upward  mobility  from  the  local  level  to 
Center. 

Mobility  within  a given  province  or  military  region  is  the  pre- 
dominant pattern,  regardless  of  the  number  of  promotions  and/or  demotions 
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Table  16 

ELITE  CAREER  MOBILITY  WITH  MIXED  PROMOTIONS  AND  DEMOTIONS 
BY  LOCATION  OF  POSITION  AND  BY  INSTITUTION 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 


No.  of  Mixed  Promotions 
and  Demotions 

1956-1965  1966-1973 


Local  to  National 

Within  Military  . 0 0 

Within  Party  1 1 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  2 4 

National  to  Local 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  . . . . . 0 0 

Within  Government  0 0 

Between  Institutions  0 0 

National 

Within  Military  0 1 

Within  Party  0 0 

Within  Government  . . 1 1 

Between  Institutions  8 9 

Local 

Within  Military 12  6 

Within  Party  1 2 

t Within  Government  1 1 

Between  Institutions  ..........  24  55 

National  and  Local 

Within  Military  0 0 

Within  Party  3 0 

Within  Government  . 0 0 

Between  Institutions  5 4 

Purged  and  Disappeared 

Within  Military  5 3 

Within  Party  0 7 

Within  Government  6 1 

Between  Institutions  4 38 

Total  73  133 
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Table  17 

OFFICIALS  WITH  MIXED  PROMOTIONS  AND  DEMOTIONS 
BY  LEVEL  AND  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS 
1956-1965  AND  1966-1973 


Level  & No.  of  Positions  After 
Promotion(s)  & Demotion(s) 

1956- 

-1965 

1966- 

1973 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Higher-level  & More  Positions 

1 

1.37 

37 

27.82 

Higher-level  & Same  No.  of  Positions 

3 

4.11 

2 

1.50 

Higher-level  & Fewer  Positions 

1 

1.37 

1 

0.75 

Same-level  & More  Positions 

6 

8.22 

28 

21.05 

Same-level  & Same  No.  of  Positions 

55 

75.34 

50 

37.59 

Same-level  & Fewer  Positions 

5 

6.85 

13 

9.77 

Lower-level  & More  Positions 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Lower-level  & Same  No.  of  Positions 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Lower-level  & Fewer  Positions 

2 

2.74 

2 

1.50 

Total 

73 

133 

Movement  between  military  regions  is  limited:  The  data  show  that 

most  leaders  spend  their  careers  in  the  same  military  regions. 

Few  promotions  and  demotions  represent  movement  from  lower-ranking 
to  higher-ranking  positions,  or  vice  versa.  Instead,  judging  from 
the  limited  data  set  of  this  study,  promotion  is  the  equivalent  of 
gaining  additional  positions,  and  demotion  amounts  to  dismissal, 
purge,  or  disappearance. 
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VII.  CONCLUSIONS 


Understanding  career  mobility  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
is  one  way  to  comprehend  its  political  system  in  action.  Unfortunately, 
little  research  has  been  done,  due  mainly  to  the  problem  of  data 
availability.  Of  course,  the  larger  the  data  set  the  better  the 
chance  for  making  more  reliable  generalizations;  and  with  more  data, 
it  is  also  essential  to  rely  on  computer  manipulation  of  data  for 
flexible  analysis. 

This  study  suggests  that  biographical  analysis  can  be  used  to 
(1)  identify  and  explain  personnel  mobility  and  implicitly  suggest 
ways  of  identifying  factions;  (2)  correlate  personnel  shifts  with 
China’s  domestic  political  turning  points  and  suggest  ways  of  develop- 
ing advanced  warning  indicators  of  such  crises;  (3)  assess  changing 
regime  characteristics  as  a way  of  projecting  political  trends;  and 
(4)  examine  career  mobility  patterns  in  the  PRC  political  system. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  initial  efforts  toward  methodological  inquiry 
will  provoke  constructive  thinking,  which,  in  turn,  will  aid  further 
inquiry.  These  initial  efforts  are  not  exhaustive:  The  data  structure 

and  the  analyses  should  provide  future  researchers  with  valuable  raw 
data  for  the  exploration  of  other  facets  of  the  Chinese  political 
scene. 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  are: 

o A relatively  high  purge  rate  is  related  to  crisis  events  and 
decisive  domestic  political  turning  points.  Therefore,  a 
high  purge  rate  (1  percent  in  this  study)  should  be  a cue  to 
focus  attention  on  possible  changes  in  course  and  the  nature 
of  the  change. 

o Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  there  has  been  a two-year  lag 
between  the  peak  of  purges  and  the  peak  of  new  appointments. 

It  seems  to  take  about  two  years  of  consolidation  among  the 
competing  factions  before  they  can  agree  to  settle  on  appoint- 
ments. This  suggests  that  the  purge  process  does  not  eradicate 


factionalism;  i.e.,  competing  factions  continue  to  exist, 
and  a lengthy  process  of  bargaining  and  maneuver  is  essential 
before  vacant  positions  can  be  filled. 

Since  1964,  purges  and  demotions  in  the  marginal  provinces 
appear  to  have  occurred  before  purges  and  demotions  in  the 
core  provinces.  Thus,  personnel  discontinuity  in  the  marginal 
provinces  may  be  the  precursor  of  personnel  turnover  in  the 
core  provinces  and  at  the  national  level. 

Civilians  and  military  officers  have  risen  and  fallen  as 
groups  since  1956  in  phase  with  major  changes  in  policy  and 
line.  This  suggests  that  changes  in  the  relative  positions 
of  these  two  major  groups  can  become  an  indicator  of  a 
political  turning  point. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  disrupted  the  relatively  stable  personnel 
continuity  in  the  PRC;  subsequent  personnel  shifts  reveal  that 
leaders  sharing  the  same  background  (particularly  of  genera- 
tion, civilian  or  military,  field-army  affiliation,  and 
military-region  affiliation)  have  collectively  received 
promotions  or  demotions. 

Long-term  affiliations,  such  as  with  a field  army,  appear  to 
be  a significant  factor  identifying  the  competing  factions 
and  their  inter factional  mobility. 

However,  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  leaders 
whose  field-army  affiliations  are  not  known  may  indicate  that 
an  increasing  number  do  not  have  such  affiliations  and, 
consequently,  a decline  of  field-army  ties  among  the  newly 
emerging  elite. 

The  data  underscore  the  relative  power  of  insiders  in  military 
regions  and  the  stagnation  of  career  mobility  within  the 
military  regions.  This  suggests  the  existence  and  importance 
of  military-region  factions. 

The  increasing  representation  of  military  regions  in  the  top 
leadership  also  suggests  that  more  power  is  now  exercised 
at  the  regional  level  than  was  exercised  in  the  period 
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immediately  following  the  Communist  accession  to  power  in 
1949.  The  Nanking,  Canton,  Peking,  and  Shenyang  military 
regions  should  receive  special  attention, 
o The  lack  of  different  patterns  between  the  commanders  and 
the  commissars  in  terms  of  collective  promotion  and  demotion 
can  be  used  to  argue  that  the  conflict  between  commanders 
and  commissars  is  not  as  sharp  as  some  analysts  imply.  Per- 
haps these  two  groups  are  influenced  more  by  other  factors, 
including  the  field-army  and  military-region  affiliation, 
than  by>  the  competition  with  each  other, 
o The  changing  regime  characteristics  may  reflect  the  changing 
proportions  of  interest  groups  (or  factions)  in  the  top  leader- 
ship group.  Thus,  changing  ratios  of  field-army  affiliations, 
military-region  affiliations,  insiders  and  outsiders,  genera- 
tions, civilian  and  military  cadres,  commanders  and  commissars, 
Korean  War  participants,  and  affiliations  by  function  can  be 
used  to  assess  the  state  of  the  political  system.  For  example, 
corroborating  the  evidence  of  increasing  representation  of 
Korean  War  participants,  the  rising  representation  of  military 
managers  might  suggest  a trend  toward  professionalism.  How- 
ever, the  steady  (i.e.,  not  increasing)  representation  of  the 
military  technocrats  suggests  a predisposition  to  limit  rapid 
developments  of  technical  modernization  in  most  conventional 
weapons  fields.  The  Air  Force  was  an  exception  to  this 
pattern,  gaining  steadily  in  representation  between  1956  and 
1970.  This  gain  and  the  subsequent  decline  in  1973  may  reflect 
the  close  Air  Force  tie  with  Lin  Piao. 
o The  Second  and  Third  field  armies  not  only  had  a high  rate  of 
promotion,  but  as  a group  also  gained  increased  representation 
in  the  top  leadership  in  1973.  The  Fourth  field  army  obviously 
lost  its  status  as  the  dominant  field-army  party  following 
the  fall  of  Lin  Piao  in  1971.  Thus,  the  senior  leaders  of  the 
Second  and  Third  field-army  parties  should  be  closely  observed 
and  analyzed. 
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o Demotion  is  not  fatal  to  a political  career  in  the  PRC 
political  system.  Even  officials  who  are  purged  or  who 
disappear  sometimes  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  power. 
However,  when  an  official  suffers  two  consecutive  demotions 
without  having  been  promoted,  his  political  career  seems  to 
end. 

o Rehabilitation  can  become  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the 
political  system.  Most  of  the  twenty-two  officials  rehabil- 
itated between  1956  and  1973  came  back  following  the  fall  of 
Lin  Piao.  The  rehabilitation  indicates  the  priority  given  to 
the  return  to  civilian  rule,  with  experienced  older  cadres 
apparently  in  greater  demand  than  the  young. 

o In  terms  of  career  mobility,  the  overall  data  under  study 
show  little  interaction  between  the  Center  and  the  local 
level.  Downward  mobility  from  the  Center  to  the  local  level 
is  rarer  than  upward  mobility  from  the  local  level  to  the 
Center. 

o Mobility  within  a military  region  or  a province  is  the  pre- 
dominant pattern;  mobility  between  military  regions  is  limited, 
with  most  leaders  spending  their  entire  career  in  the  same 
military  region. 

o Few  promotions  represent  movement  from  lower-rank  positions 
to  higher-rank  positions,  and  few  demotions  represent  downward 
movement.  Rather,  judging  from  the  limited  data  set  of  this 
study,  promotion  represents  appointment  to  additional  positions, 
and  demotion  is  the  equivalent  of  dismissal,  purge,  or  dis- 
appearance from  the  PRC  political  system.  This  suggests  that 
the  older,  veteran  cadres  tend  to  monopolize  senior  positions, 
a situation  likely  to  create  frustration  and  even  lack  of 
commitment  and  enthusiasm  among  their  subordinates  denied 
opportunity. 

The  application  of  a computer  to  manipulate  data  proved  to  be 
extremely  helpful  in  this  study.  The  computer  is  particularly  useful 
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in  terms  of  time  saving,  accuracy,  and  encouraging  explorations* 

To  sort  the  biographical  data  on  484  leaders  — including  the  number 
of  promotions  and  demotions,  from  what  position(s)  to  what  position(s), 
from  where  to  where,  and  when,  as  well  as  their  generation  and  field- 
army  affiliation,  whether  they  are  civilian  or  military,  commander 
or  commissar,  and  their  function,  or  type  of  position  — without  the 
computer  would  have  involved  a great  deal  of  time  and  frustration. 
Obviously,  the  use  of  a computer  will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  manipu- 
late larger  data  sets  or  to  explore  more  complicated  outcomes  in  the 
future. 

The  use  of  computerized  quantitative  analysis  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  denial  of  the  value  of  qualitative  analysis:  The  two 

broadly  different  analyses  should  support  each  other.  In  fact,  the 
overall  methodology  used  in  this  study  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce 
findings  that  can  persuasively  confirm  other  analyses  or  challenge 
other  findings.  The  methodology,  including  computer  programs,  will 
be  able  to  formalize  the  commonly  accepted  assumptions  and  eventually 
become  a form  of  validation. 

Naturally,  more  imaginative  thinking  will  develop  more  useful 
indicators  for  the  policy  planners.  For  example,  which  background 
variables  best  predict  which  attitudes  under  what  conditions?  Are  all 
the  variables  presently  listed  sufficiently  good  attitudinal  indicators? 
Might  some  need  to  be  refined,  and  should  we  not  add  others?  To  the 
extent  that  different  interest-group  indicators  do  influence  political 
outcomes,  are  there  any  guidelines  for  determining  which  are  the  most 
significant?  Can  we  identify  a range  of  time  lag  between  central 
policy  directives  and  the  solution  or  implementation  of  these  policy 
directives  in  different  regions  and  provinces?  What  additional  questions 
and  hypotheses  should  be  added  in  order  to  relate  to  the  critical 
questions  concerning  the  relationship  of  backgrounds  and  indexes  of 
policy  trends?  Are  these  additions  researchable  within  the  framework 
presented?  If  not,  how  might  the  framework  be  altered?  Methodology 
and  data  are  the  keys  to  the  success  of  research.  Discussions  relating 
to  these  methodological  questions  will  strengthen  the  empirical  research 
on  China’s  elites  and  ultimately  provide  better  indicators  of  policy 
changes . 
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NOTES 


- 1.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  a one-way  causation:  In  fact,  I think  that 

the  chain  of  personnel  and  policy  changes  are  complementary  and 
mutually  interacting.  Below  is  a simplified  model  that  relates 
personnel  changes  to  several  policy  areas.  The  two-way  arrows 
indicate  that  not  only  do  personnel  changes  affect  policy  out- 
come, but  that  policy  requirements  also  affect  personnel  shifts. 


Military 

Policy 


Foreign 

Ideological 

Economic 

Policy 

Shifts 

Policy 

Educational 

Policy 
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ing of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  New  Orleans, 

1973. 
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see  W.  W.  Whitson,  Chinese  Military  and  Political  Leaders  and  the 
Distribution  of  Power  in  China ^ 1956^1971,  The  Rand  Corporation^ 
R-1091-D0S/ARPA,  1973,  especially  pp.  5-38,  which  give  a broad  con- 
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1970;  John  M.H.  Lindbeck  (ed.)^  China:  Management  of  a Revolutionary 

Society , University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1971;  Frank  N. 

Trager  and  William  Henderson  (eds.).  Communist  Chinaj  1949-1969 : A 

Twenty-Year  Assessment , The  New  York  University  Press,  New  York,  1970. 
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The  China  Quarterly,  No.  53,  January-March  1973,  for  his 
excellent  discussion  of  the  "dyadic  tie." 

6.  Lewis  J.  Edinger  and  Donald  D.  Searing,  "Social  Background  in 

Elite  Analysis,"  American  'Political  Science  Review , Vol.  61, 

No.  2,  June  1967;  and  Carl  Beck  et  al.,  op.  cit. 

7.  For  detailed  discussion  of  the  notion  of  generation , see  W.  W. 

Whitson,  "The  Concept  of  Military  Generation:  The  Chinese 

Communist  Case,"  Asian  Survey , November  1968. 

8.  For  much  more  detailed  charts  on  about  2000  leaders  and  a sense  of 

the  history  of  the  field-army  system,  one  should  read  William 
Whitson’s  The  Chinese  High  Command 3 1927-71:  A History  of 

Communist  Military  Politics . 

9.  Robert  Scalapino  (ed.),  Elites  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China , 

University  of  Washington  Press,  1972,  pp.  v-vi;  Herbert  J. 

Spiro,  "Comparative  Politics:  A Comprehensive  Approach," 

American  Political  Science  Review , Vol.  56,  No.  3,  September 
1962,  pp.  577-595. 

10.  See  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  "Toward  an  Inventory  of  Basic  Trends  and 

Patterns  in  Comparative  and  International  Politics,"  American 
Political  Science  Review , Vol.  54,  No.  1,  March  1960,  p.  38; 
and  Lewis  J.  Edinger,  "Political  Science  and  Political  Biog- 
raphy, Reflections  on  the  Study  of  Leadership  (1),"  The 
Journal  of  Politics ^ May  1964,  pp.  436-439. 

11.  Kuang-sheng  Liao  and  Allen  Whiting,  "Chinese  Press  Perceptions  of 
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Appendix  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  FIELD-ARMY  AFFILIATION,  1956-1973 
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51 
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23 
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1971 

22 
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“ 1972 

23 

46 

49 

3 8 

29 

26 

20 

231 

1973 

24 

50 

49 

37 

30 

35 

37 

262 

aThe  central  Party,  government,  and  military 
establishment . 

bThe  number  of  officials  who  held  positions  in- 
cluded in  this  study  (see  Section  II-C,  pp.  19-22) 
in  the  year  indicated  whose  field— army  affiliation 
is  not  known. 

CThe  total  number  of  officials  who  held  positions 
included  in  this  study  in  the  year  indicated. 
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ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  PROMOTION  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FIELD  ARMY,  1956-1973 


Actual 

Expected 

Deviation 

Year 

FAl 

FA2 

FA3 

FA4 

FA5 

FA6 

UNK 

TOT 

FAl 

1 

FA2 

FA3 

FA4 

FA5 

FA6 

UNK 

TOT 

FAl 

FA2 

FA3 

FA4 

FA5 

FA6 

UNK 

1956 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

5 

3 

9 

8 

1 

1 - 

0 

27 

3 

5 

B 

B 

3 

5 

0 

24 

2 

-2 

5 

A 

-2 

-4 

0 

1958 

D 

12 

15 

10 

72 

9 

14 

12 

12 

8 

14 

1 

70 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

-8 

1 

1959 

n 

7 

7 

5 

7 

5 

35 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

0 

31 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

-1 

0 

1960 

3 

2 

7 

3 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

0 

2 

-1 

-2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1961 

4 

2 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

20 

i 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

0 

16 

2 

B 

B 

3 

B 

B 

0 

1962 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

22 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

0 

19 

2 

0 

-1 

1 

1 

-2 

2 

1963 

3 

4 

2 

7 

1 

2 

0 

19 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

0 

16 

1 

1 

-1 

4 

-l 

-1 

0 

1964 

!*  1 

5 * 

B 

8 

0 

4 

0 

m 

I 

Bffll 

6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

31 

1 

7 

-2 

2 

-3 

-2 

0 

1965 

5 

B 

13 

11 

4 

4 

1 

B 

B 

5 

9 

0 

52 

-2 

6 

3 

1 

-1 

-5 

1 

1966 

4 

5 

7 

4 

2 

2 

0 

24 

B 

B 

B 

2 

3 

21 

B 

3 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

1967 

3 

10 

5 

9 

12 

1 

1 

41 

4 

10 

9 

7 

3 

5 

0 

38 

-1 

0 

-4 

2 

9 

-4 

1 

1968 

: 5 

20 

33 

11 

3 

1 

86 

7 

19 

16 

20 

9 

10 

0 

81 

-2 

1 

-3 

13 

2 

-7 

1 

1969 

17 

39 

32 

57 

23 

16 

18 

202 

46 

23 

23 

11 

197 

-1 

-1 

-4 

11 

0 

-7 

7 

1970 

m 

5 

10 

10 

l 

3 

3 

36  — 

3 

6 

7 

8 

3 

4 

2 

33 

| 

B 

3 

2 

-2 

-1 

1 

1971 

B 

26 

27 

13 

17 

1 

8 

96 

9 

19 

20 

15 

11 

7 

92 

-5 

7 

7 

-2 

6 

-10 

1 

1972 

2 

7 

- 9 

3 

2 

B 

26  - 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

23 

0 

2 

4 

“1 

-1 

-1 

0 

1973 

16 

26 

25 

12 

9 

B 

a 

25 

25 

19 

15 

18 

19 

133 

4 

1 

0 

-7 

— 6 

3 

8 

Appendix  4 

ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  DEMOTION  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FIELD  ARMY,  1956-1973 


Deviation 


FA1  FA2  FA3  FA4  FA5  FA6  UNK 


Actual 

Expected 

FAl  FA2  FA3  FA4  FA5  FA6  UNK  TOT 

FAl  FA2  FA3  FA4  FA5  FA6  UNK  TOT 

1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


5 0 0 0 2 


5 3 3 2 ■ 


5 5 3 


5 l 


34 

37 

21 

36 

15 

32 

35 

10 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


! 0 

s 

t 0 

16 

0 

22 

2 -2 


3 


3 3 6 3 0 

1 1 

6 

1 

► 2 

14  - 

! 

: o 

8 

2 


0 12 


6 


0 10 


5 8 3 


4 20  12  0 51 


6 26  36  2 192 


0 8 6 2 108 


0 20 


14  14  16 


6 6 


6 


70  -3 


2 26 


3 34  0 


-8  26 


3 3 


9 6 


-2  -8 


5 -2  - 


-2  2 


113 


Appendix  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  GENERATION,  1956-1973 


G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5+ 

Year 

Average  Age 

68  64  60 

in  1973 
58  52- 

UNKa 

TOT 

1956 

130 

42 

9 

2 

5 

33 

221 

1957 

133 

46 

14 

2 

5 

32 

232 

1958 

138 

56 

20 

2 

9 

37 

262 

1959 

137 

59 

21 

2 

10 

40 

269 

1960 

134 

63 

22 

2 

9 

40 

270 

1961 

135 

63 

23 

2 

9 

37 

269 

1962 

135 

64 

2 5 

2 

7 

39 

272 

1963 

134 

69 

25 

2 

6 

39 

275 

1964 

134 

69 

35 

2 

7 

41 

288 

1965 

131 

76 

43 

4 

7 

42 

303 

1966 

115 — 

74 

44 

3 

6 

! 40 

282 

1967 

78 

62 

39 

2 

8 

20 

209 

1968 

61 

60 

47 

6 

- 9 

22 

205 

1969 

64 

61 

54 

6 

14 

71 

270 

1970 

61 

57 

51 

5 

13 

69 

256 

1971 

53 

44 

44 

7 

11 

75 

234 

1972 

51 

44 

43 

5 

11 

77 

231 

1973 

59 

42  - 

42 

5 

12 

102 

262 

£ 

The  number  of  officials  who  held  positions 
included  in  this  study  in  the  year  indicated 
whose  generation  is  not  known. 


Appendix  6 

ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  PROMOTION  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GENERATION,  1956-1973 


Actual  1 

Expected 

- — , — — j 

Deviation 

Year 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5+ 

UNK 

TOT 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5+ 

UNK 

TOT 

G1 

G2 

G3 

C4 

G5+ 

UNK 

1956  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

7 

6 

7 

0 

1 

6 

27 

15 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

24 

-8 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1958 

26 

14 

7 

1 

5 

19 

72 

37 

15 

5 

0 

2 

10 

69 

-11 

-1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

1959 

16 

9 

1 

0 

1 

8 

35 

n 

2 

0 

n 

32 

-1 

2 

-1 

0 

0 

3 

1960 

7 

10 

5 

0 

3 

25 

12 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

22 

-5 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1961 

9 

5 

2 

0 

20 

10 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

-1 

1 

1 

0 

l 

1 

1962 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

8 

22 

10 

0 

0 

3 

20 

-3 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1963 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 - 

19 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

—3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1964 

8 

5 

12 

0 

l 

8 

34 

15 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

KB 

B 

-3 

8 

0 

1 

4 

1965 

10 

18 

14 

2 

D 

55 

23 

13 

7 

0 

1 

7 

51 

f-13 

5 

7 

2 

0 

3 

1966 

4 

"8 

- 7 

0 * 

0 

5 

24 

9 

6 

3 

3 

21 

-5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1967 

6 

mm 

3 

3 

41 

15 

12 

7 

0 

38 

-9 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

1963 

8 

25 

34 

7 

2 

10 

86 

25 

25 

B 

2 

3 

9 

83 

-17 

0 

15 

5 

-l 

1 

1969 

33 

- 41 

47 

5 

40 

4 

10 

53 

199 

-4 

7 

1 

0 

13 

1970 

■ 

3 

10 

2 

36 

8 

8 

B 

1 

9 

33 

-5 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1971 

26 

3 

33 

96 

: 2i 

18 

18 

2 

4 

30 

93 

-8 

-1 

8 

l 

0 

3 

1972 

m 

5~ 

5 

- 2 - 

26 

: 5 

m 

B 

0 

1 

8 

22 

-1 

1 

l 

2 

-1 

2 

1973 

28 

■a 

2 

m 

30 

i 

21 

21 

2 

6 

52 

132 

-2 

-10 

BH 

0 

0 

27 

Appendix  7 


ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  DEMOTION  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GENERATION,  1956-1973 


Actual 

Expected 

Deviation 

Year 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5+ 

UNK 

TOT 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5+ 

UNK 

TOT 

G1 

G2 

G3 

G4 

G5+  UNK 

TOT 

1956 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

B 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

-3 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1958 

i 8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

19 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

-2 

-2 

-1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1959 

13 

4 

1 

1 

0 

6 

25 

13 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

22 

0 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1960 

15 

6 

2 

0 

1 

1 

25 

12 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

21 

3 

: 

1 

l 

0 

1 

-2 

4 

1961 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

3 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1962 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

l 

7 

-2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1963 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

14 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2 

-3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1964 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1965 

15 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

26 

12 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

24 

3 

-3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1966 

33 

7 

3 

3 

1 

4 

51 

22 

12 

7 

0 

l 

7 

49 

11 

-5 

-4 

3 

0 

-3 

2 

1967 

92 

30 

18 

1 

1 

50 

192 

78 

50 

29 

2 

4 

27 

190 

14 

-20 

-11 

-1 

-3 

23 

2 

1968 

45 

24 

IB 

0 

2 

24 

108 

40 

32 

20 

1 

4 

10 

107 

5 

-8 

-7 

-1 

-2 

14 

1 

1969 

B 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

5 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

16 

5 

2 

-1 

0 

0 

-2 

4 

1970 

9 

10 

11 

4 

1 

3 

38 

9 

8 

7 

0 

1 

9 

34 

0 

2 

4 

4 

0 

-6 

4 

1971 

22 

28 

17 

0 

2 

5 

74 

17 

16 

14 

1 

3 

19 

70 

5 

12 

3 

-1 

-1 

-14 

4 

1972 

m 

7 

6 

9 

0 

3 

30 

6 

5 

5 

0 

1 

9 

26 

-1 

2 

1 

9 

-1 

— 6 

4 

1973 

B 

14 

ID 

2 

0 

4 

37 

8 

7 

6 

0 

1 

12 

34 

-2 

7 

5 

2 

-1 

-8 

3 

115 


116 


Appendix  8 

ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  PROMOTION  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  CIVILIAN  VS.  MILITARY  LEADERS,  1956-1973 


Year 

Nc 

>.  of 

Leaders 

N o 

. o f 

P r 

o m o 

t i 

o n s 

Actual 

Expected 

1 Deviation 

CIV 

MIL 

UNK 

a T0T 

CIV 

MIL 

UNK 

TOT 

CIV 

MIL 

UNK 

TOT 

1 

CIV 

MIL 

UNK 

1956 

125 

94 

- 2 

221 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

126 

105 

1 

232 

9 

17 

1 

27 

14 

12 

0 

26 

-5 

5 

1 

1958 

135 

121 

2 

262 

45 

26 

1 

72 

38 

33 

0 

71 

7 

-7 

l 

1959 

142 

126 

1 

269 

12 

23 

0 

35 

18 

16 

0 

34 

-6 

7 

0 

1960 

139 

130 

1 

270 

8 

17 

0 

25 

12 

12 

0 

24 

-4 

5 

0 

1961 

136 

132 

1 

269 

8 

12 

0 

20 

10 

9 

0 

19 

-2 

3 

0 

1962 

137 

134 

1 

272 

14 

8 

0 

22 

11 

10 

0 

21 

3 

-2 

0 

1963 

135 

139 

~ 1 

275 

5 

14 

0 

19 

9 

9 

0 

18 

-4 

5 

0 

1964 

137 

150 

1 

288 

13 

21 

0 

34 

16 

17 

0 

33 

-3 

4 

0 

1965 

137 

164 

2 

303 

21 

33 

l 

55 

24 

29 

0 

53 

-3 

4 

1 

1966 

121 

159 

2 

2 82 

10 

13 

1 

24 

10 

13 

0 

23 

G 

0 

. \ . 

1 

1967 

66 

142 

1 

209 

9 

32 

' o 

41 

12 

27 

0 

39 

-3 

5 

c 

1968 

56 

14  7 

2 

205 

19 

66 

1 

86 

23 

61 

0 

84 

-4 

5 

1 

1969 

103 

162 

5 

270 

87 

111 

4 

202 

77 

121 

3 

201 

10 

-10 

1 

1970 

98 

154 

4 

256 

13 

23 

0 

36 

13 

21 

0 

34 

0 

2 

0 

1971 

97 

133 

4 

234 

31 

64 

1 

96 

39 

54 

1 

94 

-8 

10 

0 

1972 

96 

131 

- 4 

231 

12 

14 

-o 

26 

10 

14 

0 

24 

2 

0 

0 

1973 

116 

135 

11 

262 

80 

48 

8 

136 

60 

70 

5 

135 

20 

-22 

3 

£ 

The  number  of  officials  who  held  positions  included  in  this  study  in  the  year 
indicated  whose  military  or  civilian  status  is  not  known. 
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Appendix  9 

ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  DEMOTION  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  CIVILIAN  VS.  MILITARY  LEADERS,  1956-1973 


No. 

of  Leaders 

■ ; i 

N o 

. o 

f 

D e m 

o t 

i o n 

S 

Actual 

Expected 

Deviation 

Year 

CIV 

MIL 

UNIT  TOT 

CIV 

Mil 

UNK 

TOT 

C IV  MIL 

UNK 

TOT 

CIV 

MIL 

UNK 

1956 

125 

94 

2 

221 

0 

0 

- 0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

126 

105 

1 

232  j 

-8 

-l 

2 

- 1 1 

1 

6 

4 

0 

10 

2 

-3 

2 

1958 

139 

121 

2 

262  j 

| 

17 

2 

0 

19 

10 

8 

0 

18 

7 

-6 

0 

1959 

142 

126 

1 

269 

14 

10 

1 - 

25  - 

13 

11 

0 

24 

1 

-1 

1 

1960 

139 

130 

1 

270 

13 

12 

0 

25 

13 

11 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

1961 

136 

132 

1 

269 

7 

- 9 

0 

16 

8 

7 

0 

15 

-1 

2 

0 

1962 

137 

134 

1 

272 

3 

— 6 

0 

9 

4 

4 

0 

8 

-1 

2 

c 

1963 

135 

139 

1 

275 

8 

6 

o 

14 

; 7 

6 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1964 

137 

150 

1 

288 

4 

4 

0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1965 

137 

164 

2 

303 

14 

12 

0 

26 

12 

13 

0 

25 

2 

-1 

0 

1966 

121 

159 

2 

282 

33 

18 

0 

51 

23 

27 

0 

50 

10 

,-9 

o 

1967 

6b 

142 

l 

209 

137 

54 

1 

192 

: 82 

108 

1 

191 

55  ■ 

-54 

0 

1968 

56 

147 

2 

205 

67 

41 

0 

108 

34 

73 

0 

107 

33  ‘ 

-32 

0 

1969 

103 

162 

5 

270 

7 

13 

0 

20 

5 

14 

0 

19 

2 

-1 

0 

1970 

- 98 

154 

4 

256 

10 

27 

1 

38 

14 

22 

0 

36 

-4 

5 

1 

1971 

97 

133 

4 

234~ 

15 

59 

0 

74 

20 

44 

1 

73 

-13 

15 

-1 

1972 

- 96 

.131- 

- 4 

231 

8 

22 

0 

30 

12 

17 

0 

29 

-4 

5 

0 

1973 

116 

135 

11 

262 

9 

28 

0 

37 

15 

20 

0 

35 

-6 

8 

0 

aThe  number  of  officials  who  held  positions  included  In  this  study  in  the 
year  indicated  whose  military  or  civilian  status  is  not  known. 


Appendix  10 

ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  PROMOTION  DISTRIBUTION 

FOR  COMMISSARS  VS.  COMMANDERS,  1956-1973 


Year 

No. 

of  Leaders 

N o. 

O f 

P r 

o in 

o t i 

o n 

s 

Actual 

Expected 

Deviation 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

TOT 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

TOT 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

TOT 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

1956 

19 

60 

11 

4 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

1957 

20 

67 

14 

4 

105 

3 

1L 

3 

0 

17 

3 

10 

.2  , 

0. 

.15. 

Q 

1 

1 

Q 

1958 

24 

77 

15 

5 

121 

8 

13 

2 

2 

25 

4 

15 

3 

1 

23 

4 

-2 

-1. 

1 

1959 

24 

81 

16 

5 

126 

4 

14 

4 

0 

22 

4 

14 

2 

0 

20. 

.0 

0 

2. 

0 

1960 

27 

84 

15. 

4 

L 30 

3 

12 

2 

1 

18.  . 

.3 

11 

2 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0. 

1 

1961 

28 

.84 

15 

5 

132 

3 

6 

1 

2 

12 

2 

7 

1 

0 

.10 

1 

-1 

0 

2 

1962 

27 

87 

15 

5 

134 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 . 

1 

4 

0. 

0 

5 

-1 

3 

0 

0. 

1963 

27 

91 

17 

5 

140 

5 

7 

2 

0 

14 

2 

9 

1 

0 

12 

3 

-2 

1 

0 

1964 

31 

96 

18 

6 

151 

7 

10 

2 

1 

20 

4 

12 

2 

0 

18. 

3 

-2 

0 

_L 

1965 

40 

101 

17 

6 

164 

13 

13 

4 

1 

31 

7 

19 

3 . 

1 

30 

6 

-6 

1 

0 

1966 

40 

99 

17 

3 

159 

5 

7 

1 

0 

13. 

3 

.8. 

1 

.0 

12 

2 , 

-1 

0. 

-Q 

1967 

37 

89 

14. 

2 

142 

16 

14 

2 

0 

32 

a 

20 

3 

0 

31 

8 

-6 

-1  . 

.0 

1968 

37 

96 

12 

2 

147 

18 

44 

4 

0 

. 66, 

16 

43 

.5, 

0 

64 

2 

l 

-1 

0 

1969 

43 

101 

13 

5 

162 

37 

61 

6 

6 

110 

.23 

oa 

3 

3 

108. 

0 

-7 

-2 

3 

1970 

! 

39 

97 

12 

6 

154 

6 

14 

1 

1 

22 

5 

13 

1 

.0 

. 19. 

1 

1 ’ 

.0 

.1 

1971 

33 

82 

10 

8 

133 

23 

33 

1 

5 

62 

15 

38 

4 

3 

60 

8 

-5 

-3 

.2 

1972 

34 

80 

9 

8 

131 

6 

3 

1 

2 

12. 

3 

7 

0. 

Q 

.10 

3 

-4 

1 

2 

1973 

34 

85 

7 

9 

135 

10 

34 

l 

1 

46 

11 

28 

2 

.2 

44 

“1 

6 

-1 

-2 
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Appendix  11 

ACTUAL,  EXPECTED,  AND  DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  DEMOTION  DISTRIBUTION 

FOR  COMMISSARS  VS.  COMMANDERS,  1956-1973 


Year 

lio. 

> 1 

of  Leaders 

N o. 

► o 

f D 

e m 6 

t i o 

n S 

Actual 

Expected 

Deviation 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH  UNK 

TOT 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

TOT 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

TOT 

CSR 

CDR 

BOTH 

UNK 

1956 

19 

60 

11 

4 

94 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

20 

67 

14 

4 

105 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1958 

24 

77 

15 

5 

121 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1959 

24 

81 

16 

5 

126 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

1 

5 

l 

0 

7 

2 

-1 

0 

1 

1960 

27 

84 

15 

4 

130 

0 

7 

4 

2 

13 

2 

a 

1 

0 

11 

-2 

-1 

.3 

2 

1961 

28 

84 

15 

5 

132 

3 

5 

0 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

-1 

1 

1962 

27 

87 

15 

5 

134 

1 

5 

0 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

cr 

1963 

27 

91 

17 

5 

140 

2 

I 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1964 

31 

96 

18 

6 

151 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

l- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1965 

40 

101 

17 

6 

164 

i 

4 

2 

5 

l 

12 

2 

7 

1 

0 

10 

2 

-5 

4 

1- 

1966 

40 

99 

17 

3 

159 

2 

8 

3 

5 

18 

4 

.11 

1 

0 

16 

-2. 

i 

-3 

2 

.5 

1967 

37 

89 

14 

2 

142 

18 

27 

7 

2 

54 

13 

33 

5 

1 

52 

5 

-6 

2 

1 

1968 

37 

96 

12 

2 

147 

20 

12 

9 

0 

41 

10 

2 5 

4 

0. 

39 

10  - 

-13 

5 

0 

1969 

43 

101 

13 

5 

162 

1 

9 

3 

0 

13 

3 

8 

1 

a 

12 

-2 

1 

2 

0 

1970 

39 

97 

12 

6 

154 

9 

13 

2 

0 

24 

6 

14 

1 

0 

21 

3 

-1 

1 

0 

1971 

33 

82 

10 

8 

133 

18 

35 

5 

0 

58 

-14 

36 

4 

2 

.56 

! 4 

-1 

1 - 

-2 

1972 

34 

80 

9 

8 

131 

7 

8 

4 

1 

20 

4 

12. 

1 

1 

18 

3 

-4 

3 

0 

1973 

34 

05 

7 

9 

135 

9 

9 

8 

0 

26 

6 

15 

1 

1 

23 

3 

i 

-6 

7 - 

-1 

119 
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Appendix  12 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEADERS  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


F 

u n 

c 

t 1 

o n 

a 

Year 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

n 

12  UNK  TOT 

1956 

57 

3 

12 

3 

4 

8 

24 

21 

22 

13 

10 

31 

13  221 

195? 

64 

3 

14 

4 

4 

8 

22 

22 

22 

13 

10 

33 

13  232 

1958 

75 

4 

16 

5 

4 

8 

24 

25 

23 

14 

10 

37 

17  262 

1959 

76 

4 

19 

6 

4 

8 

24 

26 

23 

14 

12 

37 

16  269 

1960 

80 

5 

18 

6 

4 

9 

24 

26 

22 

15 

11 

36 

14  270 

1961 

78 

5 

19 

6 

4 

9 

22 

26 

22 

16 

12 

35 

15  269 

1962 

82 

5 

17 

5 

5 

9 

23 

26 

23 

16 

11 

35 

15  272 

1963 

86 

5 

17 

6 

4 

9 

23 

27 

22 

16 

12 

34 

14  275 

1964 

94 

5 

20 

5 

5 

10 

23 

27 

22 

15 

14 

34 

14  288 

1965 

106 

6 

20 

6 

5 

14 

23 

25 

22 

14 

13 

32 

17  303 

1966 

105 

6 

19 

6 

5 

12 

14 

23 

19 

14 

13 

29 

17  282 

1967 

98 

5 

17 

6 

3 

7 

8 

15 

11 

8 

5 

16 

10  209 

1968 

103 

5 

19 

7 

4 

5 

7 

15 

6 

5 

8 

14 

7 205 

1969 

110 

5 

20 

9 

4 

6 

13 

18 

6 

6 

39 

18 

16  270 

1970 

102 

5 

19 

9 

4 

5 

13 

17 

6 

5 

37 

18 

16  256 

1971 

93 

3 

15 

4 

3 

6 

13 

16 

7- 

6 

36 

15 

17  234 

1972 

91 

3 

14 

3 

4 

7 

12 

16 

5 

6 

36 

- 15 

19  231 

1973 

91 

3 

15 

4 

4 

9 

14 

15 

8 

12 

38 

16 

33  262 

Total 

1591 

80 

310 

100 

74 

149 

326 

386 

291 

208 

327 

485 

2834610 

®lyey  to  boxhead  numbers: 

01  - Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security  07  - Propaganda  & Education 

02  - Artillery,  Engineers,  & 2d  Arty  (missiles)  08  - Industry  & Communications 

03  - Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear  09  - Finance  & Trade 

04  - Air  Force  10  - Foreign  Affairs 

05  - Navy  11  - Agriculture  & Forestry 

06  - General  Political  Department  12  - Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  13 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTUAL  PROMOTIONS  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


Year 

F u 

n c 

t 

i o 

a 

n 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

B 

12 

UNK  TOT 

195$ 

O 

0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

195? 

8 

.1 

0 

o 

1 

1 

a 

0 

3 

4 

4 

27 

1958 

15 

1 

fl 

3 

6 

7 

7 

2 

3 

16 

8 

72 

1959 

14 

0 

3 

i 

-o 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

35 

1960 

11 

l 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

25 

1961 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

20 

1962 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

22 

1963 

8 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

19 

1964 

14 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

34 

1963 

23 

1 

3 

-4 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

7 

55 

1966 

11 

0 

1 

-o 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

24 

196? 

24 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

41 

1968 

51 

2 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

1 

86 

1969 

66 

5 

16 

10 

3 

5 

11 

8 

3 

2 

39 

18 

16 

2 02 

1970 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

36 

1971 

52 

1 

3 

0 

4 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 

13 

7 

96 

1972 

9 

0 

l 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

26 

1973 

33 

0 

6 

3 

1 

7 

13 

7 

8 

13 

14 

8 

23 

136 

TotalL 

365 

12 

61 

26 

12 

42 

61 

51 

34 

23 

84 

97 

88 

956 

^ey  to  boxhead  numbers: 


01  - Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security 

02  - Artillery,  Engineers,  & 2d  Arty  (missiles) 

03  - Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear 

04  - Air  Force 

05  - Navy 

06  - General  Political  Department 


07  - Propaganda  & Education 

08  - Industry  & Communications 

09  - Finance  & Trade 

10  - Foreign  Affairs 

11  - Agriculture  & Forestry 

12  - Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  14 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPECTED  PROMOTIONS  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


Year 

F 

U 

n c 

t i 

o 

a 

n 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

D 

12 

UNK 

TOT 

1956 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

195? 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

l 

3 

1 

20 

1958 

20 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

6 

3 

2 

10 

4 

66 

1959 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

28 

1960 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

20 

1961 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

13 

1962 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

15 

1963 

5 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

12 

1964 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

l 

28 

1965 

19 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

49 

1966 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

1967 

i 

19 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

34 

1968 

43 

2 

7 

2 

i 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

79 

1969 

8? 

3 

14 

6 

2 

4 

9 

13 

4 

4 

25 

13 

11 

194 

1970 

14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

29 

1971 

38 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

2 

2 

14 

6 

6 

90 

1972 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

20 

1973 

47 

1 

7 

2 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4 

6 

19 

8 

17 

131 

Total 

350 

9 

57 

15 

7 

20 

49 

62 

35 

28 

83 

75 

56 

84  6 

^ey  to  boxhead  numbers : 

01  - Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security  07  - Propaganda  & Education 

02  - Artillery,  Engineers,  2d  Arty  (missiles)  08  - Industry  & Communications 

03  - Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear  09  - Finance  & Trade 

04  - Air  Force  10  - Foreign  Affairs 

05  - Navy  11  - Agriculture  & Forestry 

06  - General  Political  Department  12  - Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  15 

DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  PROMOTION  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


Year 

F u 

n 

c t 

i 

o n 

a 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06  07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12  UNK  TOT 

1956 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

-l 

-l 

-2 

-1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

1958 

—5 

0 

-2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

1 

6 

4 

6 

1959 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

2 

-3 

2 

7 

1960 

A 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

-1 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

5 

1961 

-1 

0 

1 

•o 

0 

1 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1962 

1 

0 

-1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

-2 

2 

-1 

2 

-1 

2 

7 

1963 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-l 

0 

0 

-1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1964 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

-2 

2 

-1 

0 

3 

-2 

0 

6 

1965 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-2 

0 

-2 

A 

6 

1966 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

-1 

0 

3 

6 

1967 

r 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

-2 

-2 

-1 

1 

4 

-1 

7 

1968 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

-2 

-2 

2 

1 

-1 

7 

1969 

16 

2 

2 

A 

1 

1 

2 

-5 

-1 

-2 

10 

5 

5 

5 

1970 

1 

0 

2 

-1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

-A 

2 

2 

7 

1971 

14 

0 

-3 

-1 

-1 

2 

2 

-2 

0 

-I 

-12 

7 

1 

6 

1972 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

-l 

0 

1 

-3 

3 

1 

6 

1973 

-14 

-l 

-1 

1 

-1 

3 

6 

0 

A 

7 

-5 

0 

6 

5 

Tcftal 

15 

3 

A 

11 

5 

22 

12 

-11 

-1 

-5 

1 

22 

32 

110 

^ey  to  boxhead  numbers: 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 


- Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security  07  - 

- Artillery,  Engineers,  2d  Arty  (missiles)  08  - 

- Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear  09  - 


Air  Force 
Navy 

General  Political  Department 


10 

11 

12 


Propaganda  & Education 
Industry  & Communications 
Finance  & Trade 
Foreign  Affairs 
Agriculture  & Forestry 
Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  16 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTUAL  DEMOTIONS  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


Year 

F u 

n C 

t 

i o 

a 

n 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

UNK 

TOT 

195$ 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

195? 

1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

0 

o 

O 

0 

l 

.--4- 

11 

1958 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

5 

5 

0 

19 

1959 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

3 

-3 

3 

25 

1960 

5 

O 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

O 

5 

2 

2 

3 

5 

23 

1961 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

16 

1962 

1 

0 

3 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

O 

2 

9 

1963 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

14 

1964 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

- 0 

-8 

1965 

5 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

26 

1966 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

14 

-4 

8 

1 

0 

6 

2 

51 

1967 

28 

1 

9 

1 

5 

12 

17 

19 

16 

11 

18 

38 

17 

192 

1968 

22 

2 

5 

2 

1 

6 

10 

8 

13 

6 

6 

20 

7 

108 

1969 

| 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

O 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Q 

0 

3 

20 

1970 

22 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

38 

1971 

28 

3 

9 

11 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

3 

74 

1972 

16 

O 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

30 

1973 

22 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

37 

Total 

181 

8 

49 

23 

12 

29 

65 

54 

59 

28 

44 

98 

53 

703 

^ey  to  boxhead  numbers: 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 


- Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security  07  - 

- Artillery,  Engineers,  2d  Arty  (missiles)  08  - 

- Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear  09  - 

- Air  Force  10  - 

- Navy  11  - 

- General  Political  Department  12  - 


Propaganda  & Education 
Industry  & Communications 
Finance  & Trade 
Foreign  Affairs 
Agriculture  & Forestry 
Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  17 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPECTED  DEMOTIONS  BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


F 

u n 

C 

t i 

o n 

a 

Year 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

D 

12 

UNK  TOT 

1956 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1958 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

13 

1959 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

c 

3 

1 

19 

1960 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

20 

1961 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1962 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1963 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1964 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1965 

8 

0 

1 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

20 

1966 

17 

1 

3 

1 

o- 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

45 

1967 

71 

4 

12 

4 

3 

8 

9 

15 

12 

9 

8 

19 

11 

185 

1968 

50 

2 

8 

3 

1 

3 

4 

7 

5 

4 

2 

8 

5 

102 

1969 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1970 

15 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

30 

1971 

29 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

10 

5 

4 

67 

1972 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

22 

1973 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

30 

Total 

258 

8 

39 

11 

5 

15 

32 

47 

3C 

20 

38 

59 

33 

595 

^ey  to  boxhead  numbers: 


01  - Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security 

02  - Artillery,  Engineers,  2d  Arty  (missiles) 

03  - Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear 

04  - Air  Force 

05  - Navy 

06  - General  Political  Department 


07  - Propaganda  & Education 

08  - Industry  & Communications 

09  - Finance  & Trade 

10  - Foreign  Affairs 

11  - Agriculture  & Forestry 

12  - Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  18 

DEVIATION  OF  ACTUAL  FROM  EXPECTED  DEMOTION  DISTRIBUTION 
BY  FUNCTION,  1956-1973 


1 

Year 

F 

u 

n c 

t i 

o 

a 

n 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

D 

12 

UNK 

TOT 

1956 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1957 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

1958 

-4 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

-1 

5 

3 

-1 

6 

1959 

2 

a 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

-1 

-1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

1960 

-2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

-2 

-2 

3 

1 

l 

0 

4 

5 

1961 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1962 

-1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

-1 

2 

6 

.1963 

-2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

-1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1964 

-1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1965 

—3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

l 

-1 

2 

-1 

0 

0 

6 

-1 

6 

1966 

-9 

-l 

1 

-1 

0 

2 

11 

0 

5 

-1 

-2 

1 

0 

6 

1967 

-43 

-3 

-3 

-3 

2 

4 

8 

4 

4 

2 

10 

19 

6 

7 

1968 

-28 

0 

-3 

-1 

0 

3 

6 

1 

8 

2 

4 

12 

2 

6 

1969 

-4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

-i 

3 

7 

1970 

7 

0 

3 

-1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

-2 

-2 

-1 

8 

1971 

-1 

2 

4 

9 

1 

-1 

1 

0 

-1 

-1 

-8 

3 

-1 

7 

1972 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

4 

1 

-4 

-1 

-1 

8 

1973 

8 

1 

0 

2 

1 

-1 

-1 

l 

0 

1 

-3 

-1 

-1 

7 

Total 

-77 

0 

10 

12 

7 

14 

33 

7 

29 

8 

6 

39 

20  108 

^ey  to  boxhead  numbers: 

01  - Armor,  Infantry,  Public  Security  07  - Propaganda  & Education 

02  - Artillery,  Engineers,  2d  Arty  (missiles)  08  - Industry  & Communications 

03  - Signals,  Railways,  General  Staff,  & Rear  09  - Finance  & Trade 

04  - Air  Force  10  - Foreign  Affairs 

05  - Navy  11  - Agriculture  & Forestry 

06  - General  Political  Department  12  - Political  & Personnel 
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Appendix  19 

MAJOR  COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY* 


1.  Data  editing  and  error  detection 

The  program  is  used  to  check  (a)  duplication  of  records,  (b) 
numerical  validation  and  ranges,  (c)  missing  data,  and  (d)  logical 
consistency.  The  program  is  designed  to  print  identification  num- 
bers and  errors  with  appropriate  error  messages  when,  errors  are 
detected. 

2.  Updating  data  and  correcting  errors 

The  function  is  to  input  additional  data  and  corrections  into  the 
data  file. 

3.  Sorting  and  merging 

The  function  is  to  sort  data  in  sequential  ascending  or  descending 
order  and  to  merge  multiple  files  into  one. 

4.  Deriving  and  generating  new  variables 

The  program  is  designed  to  derive  and  compute  the  following  new 
variables  from  the  raw  data:  promotion /demotion,  insider/outsider, 

Korean  War  participants,  new  appointments,  office  holders,  multiple 
position  holders,  and  new  parameters  by  year  from  1956  to  1973. 

Then,  the  program  will  generate  a work  file  containing  the  new  vari- 
ables and  their  data. 

5.  Computing  and  generating  table  outputs  of  the  observed  (actual), 
expected  (impartial) , and  difference  (deviation)  matrices  of 
personnel  mobility 

The  program  is  designed  to  produce  (using  the  18-year  time  span) 
seven  major  parameters  from  the  work  file.  The  parameters  are: 
generation  field- army  affiliation,  commis sar /commander , civilian/ 
military,  military-region  affiliation,  function,  and  insider/outsider. 
Then  the  program  generates  tables  for  the  distribution  of  leaders, 
promotions,  demotions,  and  positions  of  the  above  seven  parameters 
by  observed,  expected,  and  difference  matrices. 

6.  Assigning  career  type  on  the  basis  of  personnel  actions 

The  function  is  to  establish  six  mutually  exclusive  career  types  by 
three  periods  (the  eighteen  years  from  1956  to  1973,  the  ten  years 
from  1956  to  1965,  and  the  eight  years  from  1966  to  1973  from  the 
raw  data  file  and  the  work  file.  , The  six  career  types  based  on 
personnel  actions  are:  multiple  promotion,  single  promotion,  mul-* 

tiple  demotion,  single  demotion,  mixed  promotion  and  demotion,  and 
neither  promotion  nor  demotion. 


* 

These  Fortran  programs  (with  the  exception  of  11  and  12)  were 
written  specifically  for  this  study  by  Kenneth  Yang  of  Systems  Concept, 
Inc.,  for  use  on  an  IBM  370. 
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7.  Detecting  "cosmetic"  personnel  (holders  of  positions  without  power) 
and  printing  their  background  data 

8.  Excluding  "cosmetic"  personnel,  printing  office-holder  matrix 
for  selected  years  (1956,  1959,  1963,  1966,  1969,  and  1973)  for 
six  major  parameters  (generations,  field-army  affiliation,  com- 
missar/commander, civilian/military,  military-region  affiliation, 
and  function  based  on  "final  estimate"  of  their  affiliation  (see 
Tables  5 through  8,  and  Table  10) 

9.  Analyzing  career  patterns  and  background  output  for  the  six 
mutually  exclusive  career  types 

The  function  is  to  print  numbers  of  promotions  and  demotions, 
changes  of  position,  date  of  changes,  changes  of  locations,  and 
other  biographical  data  regarding  generation,  civilian  or  military, 
commissar  or  commander,  field-army  affiliation,  and  function-  The 
analysis  is  conducted  in  two  periods:  1956  to  1965  and  1966  to  1973. 

10.  Analyzing  geographic  and  position  mobility  for  the  six  mutually 
exclusive  career  types  (see  Tables  12  through  17) 

11.  General  frequency-distribution  program 

12.  General  cross-tabulation  program 
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